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AMERICAN ART IN SOLID SILVER. 
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Frrry years ago the peripatetic peddlers 


found, among the Yankee girls, 
many who were willing, and 
even eager to patt with their 
scanty dollars for the sake of 
owning the shining spoons, solid 
and substantial, which composed 
the stock in trade of those 
shrewd but active merchants. True 
both to womanly love for gold and 
silver, as well as to the stern and 
utilitarian principles inherited from 
their Puritan ancestors, they 
weighed well the silver they had 
to purchase with, and with as skill- 
ful inspection pondered what they 
received in exchange. These girls 
little thought, when they handled 
the clumsy spoons, that they were 
laying the foundations of an art to 
which every American of the pres- 
ent period can point with peculiar 
pride, and say, “in this department 
of industry, at least, the Old World 
does not excel the New.” 

In the accompanying cut we are 
enabled to show our readers the 
finest and most elaborate specimen 
of fine art in silver that has ever 
been made in an American work- 
shop. The engraver has done his 
work so well, that a brief descrip- 
tion of the design and history of 
the piece will suffice to prove the 
truth of our assertion. 

A tripod supports a ponderous 
punch-bowl, lined with pure gold, 
which can be removed and used sepa- 
rately. The bowl is sixteen inches 
in diameter and twelve in depth, 
while the ornamentation is com- 
posed of branches of the fruitful 
vine and copious clusters of grapes. 
So capacious a bowl as this would 
doubtless have gladdened the eyes 
‘of the old Roman poet, and caused 
him to sing in more jovial measure, 
and in sweeter strains, of the flavor 
of the old Falernian, which seemed 
to inspire him with the glad genius 
of song, though drained from ves- 
sels neither as large nor as handsome 
as the one before us. The figures at 


are History and Fame, with laurel 
wreath and scroll; while on the re- 
verse, concealed from view, is one of 
Peace. The implements of ancient, 
medizval, and modern warfare sur- 
round the base of the support; the 
cut shows plainly how these details 
were carefully studied, and each 
sword and spear, each bayonet and 
banner, were made in proper pro- 
portion and accuracy before they 
were gathered into these graceful 
groups. The base is a solid block 
of Vermont verd antique marble, 
and, with its rich veins and sombre 
color, contrasts beautifully with the 
pure white of the frosted statues. 
In bas-relief are cut the arms of the 
United States, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and also an allegorical 
figure of an eagle strangling a ser- 
pent. The Goddess of Liberty, 


sitting with shield and helmet under the canopy in a posi- 
_ tion of dignified repose, is a marvel of the silver sculptor’s 
art, and shows power of conception as well as elaborate 
minuteness in detail. Six hundred ounces of silver were 
required in the manufacture of the piece, and the cost at the 
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SOLID SILVER PUNCH-BOWL. 
Engtaved on wood expressly for To ALDINE PREss, 


factory of the Gorham Company, in Providence, R.1. If it 
were possible to find one man competent to do well all the dif- 
ferent parts, he would have been compelled to labor faithfully, 
ten hours each day, for eight months, to complete the silver 
work. Thirty-eight men, however, contributed to its comple- 





present premium would be about four thousand dollars. Our | tion and perfection, but their skille’ hands were aided by 
readers will hardly give us the credit of veracity when we 


labor-saving devices in the shape of cunning machinery and 
of Jabez Gorham | assure them that it was executed in thirty days at the manu- 


delicate tools. Only those who have experienced the disappoint- 


ment of tedious delays, when orders 
of a particular character have been 
given to the silver-workers of Bir- 
mingham or Sheffield, where cheap 
and skilled labor has been accumu- 
lating its wealth of knowledge for 
a century or two, will appreciate 
this timely triumph of American 
artist labor. It is a satisfaction for 
a citizen of the United States to 
know that three or four months 
would be required in one of the 
largest shops in all England to do a 
similar piece of workmanship. 

The field for the artist in silver is 
a broad one. His metal is so costly 
that colossal efforts will not be ex- 
pected of him. No statues of life- 
size ; no huge heroes perched on the 
backs of fierce chargers, placed in 
the public squares—these things are 
not his to do. But he is rather 
assisted than fettered by this limi- 
tation. His sphere is not narrowed 
on this account, but rather widened. 
The homes of the million must be 
filled with the products of his art. 
It has been complained that there is 
a realism in all American industrial 
art. This is so, at least in this case, 
for the silver-worker is expected to 
produce a design delightful to the 
eye, suitable for service, and not too 
difficult or costly of construction. 
The test of true art is, that the eye 
shall not be wearied or surfeited by 
turning to admire it again and yet 
again. The idea must be always 
present, even though it may be lim- 
ited to a prescribed form. Goethe 
has expressed an aversion to the idea 
that the beautiful things in nature 
and art were designed to please man ; 
but, be this as it may, the mind in 
its highest state of civilization shows 
its power most strongly when it em- 
bodies the art-thoughts suggested 
by those things which in nature 
live, decay and die. 

The old Egyptian temples, with 
their wealth of quaint sculpture, 
the ruins of Grecian and Roman 
architectural skill, the palaces of 
Paris, have all been searched for sug- 
gestions by those who invent new 
and pleasing designs by which utility 
is elaborated till it becomes elegance. 

It is peculiarly appropriate, that 
in this land where there are mines 
inexhaustible of silver and gold, the 
art of making these precious metals 
still more precious and beautiful by 
molding them into a thousand 
bright shapes, should be carried to 
a high pitch of perfection. 

“In America are garnered up those 
exhaustless stores of the beautiful 
metals which will be needed for the 
decoration of the splendid humar 
life which is one day to be lived upon 
this continent. Indeed, when we 
look within us and see what man is, 
loves, and wants, and then look about 
us and observe what this earth is, 
what it has upon it and within it, it 


is difficult to think that the earth and man were not made for 
one another; and especially when we discover that provision 
has been laid away not only for an advanced civilization, but. 
for the most profuse and refined decoration of human life when 
the earth shall swarm with civilized beings.”—-E. C. Cuick. 
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A BIT OF EGOTISM. 

THE myriad messengers which find their way to us 
these warm winter days, bringing continued counsels 
of cheer, and countless crumbs of comfort, in the 
shape of goodly greenbacks, not forgetting singular 
suggestions, critical compliment and actual advice, 
merit more of response than we can give each singly ; 
but if we return, editorially, to all a kindly greeting, 
and assure our friends that their communications are 
read, and some of them remembered, we doubt not 
that they will take what we offer in the way of thanks, 
and be satisfied as well with what we do as with what 
we might say. It is the custom with men of little 
might, and mediums of minor merit, to blow the horn 
of self-praise long, lustily, and loud, and when the 
wave of success lifts them a little higher on its swell- 
ing tide, it serves simply to give them an opportune 
excuse for blasts which call to mind that avaricious 
tiller of the soil and economical financier, who, in his 
attempt to shear his swine, was shortly satisfied that 
there was ‘“‘ great cry and little wool.’? A man who 
is both handsome and modest is a vara avis, and a 
paper which is encouraged by such praise and patron- 
age as it has been our good fortune to receive, might 
be pardoned if, in an excess of self-satisfaction, the 











quality of our nature which seeks and loves appreci- | 


ation, should not sometimes show signs of conceit and 
of vanity. Upto the present moment, we believe that 
what we have promised has been more than fulfilled ; 
and perhaps it were useless to tell what things we 
have in mind and in store to add to the beauty and 
brilliancy, as well as the permanent and prospective 
value of the ALDINE. Suffice it to say, that we will 
not be idle; and, while we are always willing and 
glad to receive commendation from all sources for 


what we have done, we can modestly promise for the | 


future better things than in the past; and we can 
intimate that, even now, the pen, the pencil and the 
graver are busily conspiring to produce such effects, 
in illustration and in artistic journalism, as have not 
yet delighted the eyes of the lovers of fine pictures, 
and ‘‘ goodly words in goodly type.” 


i 


REFERRING TO THE LEDGER. 


THE proprietor of the Wew York Ledger has been 
posting the Princeton boys in the matter of speech- 
making. Having dexterously illustrated the import- 
ance of a proper training for the race of life, he closes 
as follows: 

“Be prepared; and then, provided always 
you have some natural stuff in you—you can 
speak briefly and to the point. This is the 
great desideratum in public speaking. The 
next thing to learn is—and all that I have 


to say on that point I compress into one line— 
leave off when you have done, as I do now.” 


As a rule we are not fond of giving advice when it 
may not be appreciated, but in this instance we cannot 
forbear a suggestion. 

Let Mr. Bonner have the above extract from his 
speech printed in letters of gold, -framed and conspi- 
cuously hung in the Ledger office for the benefit of 
his writers—no, for the instruction of his writers and 
the benefit of the public. Though his writers have 
some very wnnatural stuff in them and seem to be 
prepared for anything, they might be inclined to 
respect advice from such a source, and we might gain 
the compression of a few—just a few—lines. 

Mr. B. should not treat the reading world worse 
than he does his horses—give them a little more corn 
and a little less cob. ‘‘Spare, oh! spare your future 
hearers the tedium, the dullness, the weariness which 
results from’”’ twice told tales. 

Lead your sylvan friend, Mr. Bonner, to fields and 
pastures new, and when poor humanity again flies 
from EDEN do not make them feel too keenly that 
**the pen is mightier than the sword.”’ 





WHITHER? 





(For THe ALDINE PREss.] 





Stranpriné, alone, at the window, 
I gaze on the crowded street, 
Watch, for a moment, the ocean 
Which ebbs, and flows, at my feet:— 


The wonderful ocean of Being, 
Whose waves, in their restless flow, 
Seem to dash out a song of defiance, 
On the stones of the pavement below. 


Anon, and a passionate outcry 
Of agony, hoarse with despair, 
Seems to rise from the surging billows, 
And then dies away on the air. 


A face is turned upward, a moment, 
Death-white with hunger and pain ; 

°Tis gone—swept away—and forever 
Our wonder and pity are vain: 


Another; another; another— 
A child, with a skeleton face; 

A man whose looks are of murder ; 
A lady, in jewels and lace. 


The billows surge onward, forever, 
In the streets of the city below; 

Each forehead impressed with its signet 
Of heedlessness, crime, or of woe. 


Standing thus, gazing and thinking, 
How strangely unreal it seems! 
Like the dim and shadowy visions, 
The phantoms that come in our dreams. 


These eager and restless faces, 
These forms that go hurrying by ; 

Whence come they? what are they ? we question — 
And whither ? Oh, whither? we cry. 


The problem of Being—how vainly 
To solve the enigma we try! 

We are—who shall tell us whence came we? 
And, are we ?—and whither? we cry. 


All things in existence have purpose, 
But existence, that only, has none :— 
We live, we love and we perish ; 
For what? is the question, when done. 


We ask the stern Past for its moral; 
Its records we eagerly scan ; 

From the clouds of a thousand ages 
No answer is given to man. 


Say, is it—Oh can it be, merely 
To pant ’neath the burdens of life, 
To long for the unknown, forever, 
To weary of useless strife ? 


At last, of the sun, and his shining, 
To sicken, and then to grow old, 
To fade, like the leaves of the forest, 
In the Autumn, pallid and cold? 


To lie down, at last, with hands folded ; 
So grateful the grave-rest to find ; 
Bequeathing to.others the garments 
Of labor that we leave behind ? 


Is it merely to plow new furrows 
In the ocean of Time, for graves ? 
Is it merely to strew it, forever, 
With wrecks, for the hungry waves? 


Or, is Being itself a delusion? 
Have Matter, Existence a cause? 

Do we dream that we live, and dream only ? 
Bewildered and baffled, we pause. 


As circles are seen, in the water, 
To vanish, when wide they are grown, 
Our questions grow vague, when we struggle 
To reach, and to grasp the Unknown. 


Our life is a strange hidden pathway ; 
*Tis midnight, from birth to the grave, 
No star to illumtye the heavens, 
No gleam of the light which we crave. 


Like children, afraid of the darkness, 
In a fearful, shadowy land,— 

A realm full of terror, we wander ; 
*Mid phantoms we shuddering stand. 


We grope in the blackness; we tremble; 
We stretch out our hands, like the blind; 
We feel for a form—alas, only 
A terrible void do we find! 


A cry, full of anguish, we utter,— 
Of dread, uncontrollable woe; 

We wake, standing still at the window. 
While the crowd hurries onward below. 





Above the strange murmur now rises 
An utterance solemn and clear :— 
** Poor mortal, how weak is thy vision! 
Blind mortal, how dull is thine ear! 


* These voices, that seem so discordant: 
These wailings that trouble thine ear, 
Are strains of a harmony, perfect ; 
How is it thou failest to hear? 


* Ask not the stern Past for its moral! 
The page you so eagerly scan, 
Is but part of a record, eternal 
One point of an infinite plan. 


* Canst thou understand what the angels 
Desire to fathom in vain? 
Or grasp that which needeth an endless 
Duration, to render it plain? 


** No longer, then, seek to unravel 
The scheme in eternity laid; 
Enough, to believe the Creator 
Will care for the world He hath made. 


** Be patient then, Mortal, be patient ; 
Thy doubts and thy questionings cease ; 
Repose from thy struggles, and calmly 
Await the glad time of release.” 


The voice dies away into silence, 
But the waves, in their ceaseless flow, 
Still echo, *‘ Be patient,” ‘‘ Be patient,” 
As they break on the pavement below. 


M. C. M. 





A DREAM WHICH WAS NOT ALL A DREAM. 


B. G. HOSMER. 





Last night, soon after falling asleep, I had the following 
dream: 

“T don’t believe it,” I hear objected, “you never had any 
such dream. That dodge about dreaming is thoroughly worn 
out. It’s time there was a stop put to it.” 

My dear sir, moderate yourself. I do solemnly swear to you 
that I probably dreamt it. Besides, what do you care whether 
I dreamt it or not? If you don’t want to read it, leave it 
alone. 

As I was saying when I was interrupted, I had last night 
the following dream. Although it made an impression upon 
me, I don’t know how well worth transcribing it will seem to 
others. For this impression is so personal and immediate, 
that I am unqualified to judge of its general interest. I 
awoke directly after, and thinking it over, and resolving to 
write it down, fell asleep again. I commence the writing this 
very next morning, but of course can’t foresee whether I shall 
complete it to-day. 

It was summer. I had taken board in the country, in the 
eastern part of the State of New York. The house was kept 
by a widow with three children. Lizzie, the eldest, was 
between sixteen and seventeen, the next a boy of fourteen, 
and the youngest a little girl of five or six. The house was in 
one of the more retired places of summer resort. There were 
other boarders, gentlemen and ladies, to the number of 
twenty or upwards. 

Lizzie was a most remarkable girl. Never had I seen any 
girl who possessed, in so great a degree, that maturity of 
sympathetic womanliness which, in almost every instance, 
ripens late. Still, she was by no means a woman, but often, 
in her maturest moments, suddenly betrayed glimpses of 
unformed maidenhood. From the first half-day of my 
entrance into the house, she became to me a fascinating 
enigma. 

She was not at all beautiful. She was too pale, and her 
features could almost be said to be irregular. She was also 
small of her age, which added to the childlikeness of her 
appearance and deepened the enigma. She was not exactly 
plain, either; she had far too much expression for that. She 
was not graceful or attractive in the way young girls usually 
are attractive, and yet she was an object of ming]ed respect 
and interest even to the obtusest of the boarders. This was 
a spontaneous growth; for nothing could be more modest 


| and unassuming than her demeanor always was. But such 


an influence over those in contact with her must appear 
inevitable to any one who had once known her. 

I gathered something of her history, from time to time, 
during the long and frequent conversations I had with her. 
Her father had been dead nearly two years. While he was 
living she had enjoyed more advantages than at present. She 
had at least not been obliged to perform household drudgeries. 
But even then, the means of the family had been very limited. 
She had never attended a really good school, as there was 
none in the vicinity, and her father could not afford to send 
her elsewhere. And yet, she had managed in some way or 
other to make good her loss. 

There were persons of the company who, with fair natural 
endowments and ample opportunities, had grown up in cities 
and were excellently educated, as the world goes. Some of 
these possessed accomplishments whereof Miss Lizzie—as 
they always called her—was ignorant, and which she would 
almost have given her head to know. But her peculiar charm 
lay quite apart from any acquisitions she might have or want, 
in the unfathomableness of her nature. (The word “un- 
fathomable” is the best I know to express her). She upset 
all my theories. Before seeing her, I should have boldly 
affirmed that such depth of temperament could only result 


from a long series of years filled with rich and chastening 


experience. But there it was, intermingled moreover with an 
unmistakable girlishness. 

I yielded to the charm of her presence and iniproved every 
opportunity of talking with her, of taking walks with her 
whenever she could be spared from the housekeeping, of 
trying to penetrate into the agreeable mystery which enveloped 
her. Our tastes coincided to a great extent, with the advan- 
tages on my side of years and the knowledge of the world. 
I had, in this way, the happiness of contributing to the 
nurture of her earnest spirit. She was perfectly frank. We 
were never in want of a subject to talk about. With the other 
inmates of the house, including her own mother, I noticed 
she was reserved. With me, from the first day, she threw this 
off. It was evidently a burden she was but too glad to lay 
aside. She apparently concealed from me few of her thoughts 
and feelings to which she felt able to do justice in words. In 
the power of expression she was rather deficient, but I always 
forgot this in the desire to arrive at her meaning. Sometimes, 
warming with a favorite passage of poetry, or an idea of 
the beautiful or the good, she would get the better of her 
hesitation, and blaze out intoa flame of eloquence. Every 
word she said at one of these moments, togéther with every 
outline of her look and attitude, would remain fixed in my 
mind for hours afterward and give me much to meditate 
upon. It was less what she said, than her way of saying it, 
and, above all, it was she who said it. 

For the absorbing interest I felt in her grew very rapidly. 
As a natural result of being thrown together so completely, 
each day had its numerous events which at night became 
history. As early as the morrow or third day after I entered 
the house, I could no longer bear to have her out of my sight. 
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Discovering this, I inwardly smiled at myself a good deal at 
first. Should an artless child get dominion, and so quickly, 
over a heart, which on many a hard-fought field had been 
proof against feminine wiles and fascinations? Yet so it was; 
and I soon gave up at discretion, letting matters shape their 
own course. Thereupon it speedily became clear to me that I 
was “in for it” to i¢s fullest extent. My passion for this 
child disturbed my appetite by day and my sleep by night, 
and my tranquillity all the while. I never had met such a 
wonderful child-woman as she was, and never should again. 
Into what could she not develop? Into what would I not 
help to mould her? Here finally was my destiny. 

I had come into the house on a Friday, and it was no later 
than the following Tuesday morning when I resolved to 
ascertain my fate without further delay. That afternoon I 
found myself alone with her in the parlor. She was sitting 
behind a little table at one end of the room, and I was seated 
opposite her at the other side of the table. It was a bright 
June day, and the sun streamed in through the windows over 
the somewhat too brightly flowered carpet: (I’m sure it was 
none of her choosing). The house was quiet. Everybody was 
out enjoying the superb weather. Speaking fast and with 
decision, I got successfully through my avowal; though I was 
pained to observe an undeniable quavering in my customary 
self-possession. I felt very sensitive on this point; for was 
she not a mere child after all, and was it not my part to 
carry her ‘by storm ? 
and said much I neither meant nor wanted to say—the usual 
experience, I believe, in cases of this nature. But I got 
through, with the assurance to comfort me, that I had at least 
made myself intelligible. During my harangue she sat look- 
ing down toward the corner of the table, her head resting on 
her hand, precisely as she had been sitting before I began. 
She wore a summer dress with loose sleeves. Her sleeve had 
settled downward a little toward the elbow which rested on 
the table. The hand was somewhat thin and wan; the arm, 
where it rounded out from the wrist, was dazzlingly white 
and delicate. She did not color or start. But her eyes, which 
were partially shaded from me, appeared to deepen, and her 
features suddenly to become statuesque in their distinctness ; 
though the resemblance to an antique statue could not have 
gone far, as the dear girl made no pretensions to a classical 
profile. 

Not until I had entirely finished did she lift her head. 
Then looking toward me, but rather over my shoulder and 


beyond; then at me, she said, softly and without a quiver of 


voice or muscle—she would not do my pride that favor oe | 
think I have for you the same feeling that you ¢iink you have 
for me.” 


“ Think I have?” I answered, exultant and hurt, “Do you 


suppose, if I did not feel swe, that I ever should have spoken 
to you as I have?” 

“You never saw me before last Friday, and to-day is only 
Tuesday. You can’t be sure of yourself in so short a time. 
No one can.” 

This was said with a serious smile. 
former attitude, and was looking down at the corner of the 
table. 

I did not fail to perceive that there was force in her 
remark; but I was not logically disposed, and besides, felt 





I omitted much I had intended to say, | 


out these weeks, as we were those first few days. Yet, 
when together, we were nearly as unreserved as_ before; 
and, naturally, as time progressed, came to know each 
other better and better. I had soon ceased to regard her 


answer in the melodramatic twilight of the first moment. I | to see how she would take it, but dropped the idea imme- 
saw it was by no means irrevocable, and more than suspected | diately; for, apart from the unworthiness of the proceeding, 


the well-concealed violence of the struggle it cost her. Also 
it was not long before my disappointment began to diminish ; 
perhaps because I was not displeased to have the ultimatum 
of my destiny restored into my own hands. What had passed 
between us had had the effect of somewhat cooling my 
ardor, while I could not help noticing that it was the reverse 
with her. 

I have mentioned that she remained in some things quite 
a child, notwithstanding her maturity in most others. Thus, 
in spite of her extraordinary self-command, she was often 
unable to conceal her feelings. It was easy, for instance, to 
surprise her into tears. They would immediately start to her 
eyes whenever she felt hurt. This was not uncommon; for 
she was so sensitive that well-meaning persons often wounded 
her with the best intentions in the world. There were various 
causes for this, amongst which their own obtuseness no doubt 
deserves a prominent rank. A leading one also was a difficulty 
on her part of understanding any jest which had a personal 
bearing; and this, although her appreciation and enjoyment 
of the ludicrous was otherwise keen. But it was only in 
books that she could give herself entirely up to it. Real life 
was a very different thing to her from book-life—almost too 
serious a thing indeed for such a courageous, experimenting 
soul, in so frail a body. As I looked at her wondering eyes, 
(those eyes are what saved her from being plain) Words- 
worth’s line used to come to me: 

** Moving about in worlds not realized.” 
Selfishness was incomprehensible to her. The frequency 
of its manifestations failed to accustom her to them. She 
would, innocent of staring, fix on the offender her large, 
wondering gaze, from which a judgment without appeal 
looked forth. 

After having confessed that the incident which lies at the 
foundation of this narrative occupied only a few minutes, I 
may seem to be willfully elongating an introduction already 
likely to be longer than that which it may eventually intro- 
duce. But the interval, after I once begin to recur to it, 
crowds up before me in all its details. Moreover, the trifling 
circumstance which, for the sake of sequence, I am obliged to 
reserve for the end, is in itself insignificant. It derives its sole 
importance—if it prove to have any—from what precedes. 
Being a mere reporter, and having nothing to do in the 
matter, except to go on as well as I can—I do so. 

We two were enough together to attract a good share of 
boarding-house gossip; but, as there was quite as much said 
about one or two other couples in the house, and as the whole 
was as good-natured as it was meaningless, it troubled us very 


| little. One of the reasons why my ardor abated, was, [ think, 
| that after the novelty of her presence had worn off a little, | 


She had resumed her | 


assured that, after what she had admitted, she would surren- | 


der upon the requisite solicitation. 


little to do with such matters; that I was surprised that she | 


was not too sensible to cling to such an antiquated super- 
stition; that a fire might, it was true, be ignited in an instant, 
but would not on that account expire the sooner. (I thanked 
my stars for that metaphor). 

My words, I could see, were not without their effect. She 
capitulated to the extent of saying: ‘ But you must at least 
give me time to consider.” 

Bent on my design of carrying her by storm, and seeing 


signs of vacillation in the garrison, I unhesitatingly made an | 


assault. 

“No!” I cried, “Why take time to consider? What is 
there to consider about?” Hereupon I reached my hand 
across the table, adding as sportively as the occasion would 
admit: “Come, give me your hand with your answer in it?” 

For a moment she neither spoke nor stirred. Then she 
raised her head. The hand that had supported it she laid 
slowly in mine with a look so unfathomable (there is that 
word again) that I seemed to see her then for the first time. 
“Tf you will have my answer now,” she said, “and won’t let 
me consider, it must be—No!” 

There had been a slight pause before the last word, and 
when it came, she dwelt lingeringly on it, making it like the 
boom of a soft-toned funeral bell. 

All this was remembered in the dream, but did not form 
part of it. The action of the dream itself was confined to the 
‘space of a few minutes. It was from four to five weeks, I 
thought, after the little scene just recorded. The day was 
rainy, and a considerable portion of the boarders were gathered 
in the sitting-room, engaged in exercising each other’s 
patience, or in looking wistfully out of the windows across 2a 
book or newspaper. I was sitting down to a game of chess 
with a new boarder—a Mr. What’s-his-name. Dinner might 
be expected in less than an hour. We were arrang- 
ing the pieces, when Lizzie came and seated herself on a 
low stool in a corner close by. Her little sister was there 
playing with blocks, and Lizzie bent down over her and 
drew her up nearer, and stroked her hair and straightened 
her collar. 

Lizzie and I had not been so constantly together through- 





began to be sensible of a want in her, which, though appar- 
ently immaterial, disquieted me greatly. It was the absence 
of those graces which so-called good society brings with it; 
tempered, it must be owned, with more or less artificiality in 
most cases. 

For some time my blinded eyes did not perceive ‘in her a 


certain gaucherie. When they did, I at first reproached myself 
I told her that time, as measured by the clock, had very 


with not resolutely overlooking so superficial a defect. and 
one so solitary among many sterling qualities—nay, priceless 
gifts and virtues. But after awhile it commenced to irritate me 
singularly. Why must all the other girls in the house vastly 
excel my Lisette in that one little advantage, which is cer- 
tainly a most desirable thing in a woman? (I had come to 
call her Lisette in the course of some French lessons I gave 
her). Is it not the mission of woman to be beautiful? Is it 
not a pity when she stands or sits angularly, when the glance 
cannot follow her with constant gratification? I thought it 
was a pity. 

Before long I went further. One day I caught myself 
asking myself whether I was incontestably certain that she 
was superior to all the female beings I had ever met. There 


| was Miss Flora Marvin, whom I grew so enamored of last 
| winter that I dreamt of her four times. Was Lisette really so 


very superior to Flora Marvin? It was difficult to compare 
them, they were so entirely unlike—but, taken allin all? Then 
there was the belle of the house, a young lady from Brooklyn 
—an old acquaintance of mine by the way—so exasperatingly 
elegant, such a dancer, such bewitching toilettes; accom- 
plished too—a woman born to be admired of men. Nonsense! 
Of course Lisette was, judged by the truest standard, worth 
a dozen of her. There was no doubt of that. N-not the least 
doubt. And Flora Marvin? No, Flora Marvin was clearly 
not her equal; but then, if she only had a spice of that inde- 
finable something which these others possessed in such pro- 
fusion !—Well, after all, I needn’t worry myself ill about it, 
for was I not free? Had she not said No? I remembered very 
well that she had said No. And was I really—even in strict 
honor—really bound to ask her over again, after I had fairly 
asked her once and been sent away unrejoicing ? Conscience 
told me that, under the circumstances, I was so bound, and 
that nettled me the more. The very mental process I was 
going through proved the wisdom of her reply. She was 
always so fatally sure to be right. 

Then there was another thing about it. Her behavior in 
many respects quietly ignored the mitten she had served me 
with. She did not attempt to appropriate me. She never 
actually sought me; but when we were together, it was 





saw that she took the intimacy of our relation for granted, 
and gave herself no concern how far I might engross her. I 
said nothing about leaving the place, and staid on week after 


week. Once or twice I did think of hinting at going away, 


| I knew I should come off second-best. 


Not in an altogether serene frame of mind was I. Indeed 
my mind may have been said to be without a frame. Let it 
be understood, however, that she continued to be the central 
interest around which I revolved. 
possibility of soon leaving her. 


I never even admitted the 
We read, walked, boated 


_ together. Now that I think of it, we didn’t talk much together. 
| When we had no particular topic at hand, we were rather 


silent—on our walks, for example. We rarely went out in the 
boat, and when we did, fell into the habit of taking books 
with us, a quantity of which I had up from New York for 
summer use. I rowed and she steered. I see her now, holding 
a cord in each hand, with the tassels resting in her lap. Then, 
letting our bark float, we would go over our French, or sit 
quiet awhile, or [ would read English aloud. 

Here we are in the parlor. A rainy day, a buzz of voices 
from several groups, two chess-players in a recess, and, seated 
between them and a window, a girl of sixteen caressing a 
child. The gentleman with whom I was going to play did a 
not very gentlemanlike thing, considering that I was ‘almost 
a stranger. As she was going by, he had favored me with a 
malicious smile, attended by one or two words, to let me 
understand that he knew of the report circulating through 
the house and kindly approved my choice. 

The game was soon under way. The opening was a gambit, 
and I, being more familiar with the authorities than my 
opponent, was enabled to move faster. This gave me leisure 
to lean back in my chair, while he perused the board. Lisette. 
seeing that I was not much occupied with the game, made 
some little observations to which I replied. Then she said: 
*T suppose T ought to dress for dinner, but ['m not going to, 
to-day. I don’t see why T should, do you ?” 

She wore a dark-blue sack over a grey skirt, her common 
morning dress. ‘The other young ladies were gotten up with 
exceptional care—perhaps because it had been a rainy morn- 
ing, and they had had little else to give their minds to;—so 
that Lisette looked sadly plebeian. I happened to have been 
noticing this as she spoke, and had felt annoyed at it, think- 
ing that for my sake at least, if not for her own, she might 
have devoted a few extra minutes to personal adornment. 
These reflections were of a character to intensify the morbid 
state of feeling on these points to which T was a victim. Her 
innocent, common-place remark, coming when it did, applied 
aw match to the sedulously dried powder. T answered: “No! 
especially as there is no one in the house you care to have 
look at you.” ) 

Now a snarl so inane as this would have been received by 
wu more experienced woman as it deserved; but not so with 
Lisette. The assumption of authority and ownership which 
it contained, no doubt appeared to her perfectly justifiable. 
But it was the first time I had spoken ill-naturedly or even 
impatiently to her. She turned away and rested her folded 
arms with her head bent down upon them on the window-sill 
at her side, 

My opponent was in a tight place in the development of the 
gambit, and had noticed nothing. It was my turn to play. I 
made my move—the one prescribed by the hand-books—con- 
fining Mr. ’s position still further, and plunging him 
into a fresh cogitation. She got 





I knew Lisette was erying. 


_ up, and keeping her back to me and to everybody else, went 


out of the recess into the main room. She could not have 


escaped entirely without passing the company, which was all 
collected between her and the doors. The unoccupied part of 
the room lay nearest the recess and furthest from the doors. 
She went into this, and sat down again in the same position 
as before, with her face hidden on her arms and her back to 


the company. I don’t think this aroused anybody's curiosity. 


| One or two may have noticed it in a vacant way; but her 


personality was so marked, that she, by common consent, was 
exempted from ordinary rules, and might do what she liked 
without attracting much attention. She sat down at the very 
table where we had faced each other that bright afternoon a 
little over a month before. A difference was that she had 
taken the place I occupied then. There was certainly no 
hidden meaning in all this. I don’t suppose she was aware of 
any distinct motive for changing her seat. Probably the con- 
sciousness that I knew she was crying made her wish to sit 
farther off. 

I was overwhelmed by a cataract of remorse, and appeared 
to myself in the light of an unmitigated brute. I held on for 
a few minutes longer; then, it being my opponent's turn, I 
said, “ Excuse me a moment,” and rose from my seat. I went 
straight over to where she was sitting, and was close to her 
before she knew it. She started half up, with one hand on 


| the back of her chair, and the other before her eyes. Her face 





was paler than I had ever seen it, and wore a fluttered, 
frightened expression. I instinctively put my arm lightly 
around her, and rested my left hand on her further shoulder. 
Our neighbors had the involuntary kindness to announce by 
the lull in their voices that their eyes were upon us. I 
whispered, so low that no one but her could possibly hear: 
“Don’t cry. I didn’t mean it. Forgive me.” I can’t tell what 
drove me to embellish the truth by affirming that I didn’t 
mean it; for, at the time I said it, I certainly did mean to 
make a grumpy remark, and this served as well as another. In 
the tone in which “Forgive me” was whispered, I felt that 


evident that those were the moments of the day for her. I| the depth of my contrition had found a vent. I turned 
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immediately to go back to my seat, so that I was a step or two | rendered it a great highway. Its fertile soil, watered by the 
away before she knew I had finished. Just loud enough to | streams which flow from the adjoining hills of Judea, was 
overtake me there, she said: “Thank you.” Loud enough, | always fruitful, abounding with the wheat, the olive, and the 
therefore, to reach two ladies close behind her, who instantly | grape, even in times when famine cursed adjoining lands. Its 
~ began to buzz. level plains afforded facilities for horses and chariots of war 

Mr was completing his move as I regained my seat. | which the hill-country of Palestine did not possess, and thus 
Ie had been too much absorbed in his dilemma to be struck | contributed to render its people peculiarly warlike. Never 
with my momentary absence. The move was a mistake. I | really subdued by Joshua, the Philistines continued to main- 
improved it, and he soon had to give up the game. He smiled | tain a desultory guerilla warfare against the neighboring 
and remarked that I seemed too strong for him, but that in | tribes, until finally subjugated in the long campaigns which 
any case it would be better not to commence another game | David waged against them. At the time of which we write, 
before dinner. He went out on the 
porch to smoke a cigar. 

I remained sitting before the board, 
and the overturned pieces. “Thank 
you,” was a simple enough thing to say; 
yet it vibrated in my ears—* Thank 
you.” It was in the tone of that memor- 
able No, only lower and sweeter. I un- 








derstood it as the corresponding affirm- 
ative of that negative. I sat there, 
feeling that there had somehow been a 





Samson there is little room to doubt. ‘To the same symbolic 
origin both names are traced by linguists. Both are men of 
superhuman strength, of exuberant physical life, of wild, un- 
governable passions, and of broad and trenchant humor. Of 
both substantially the same traditions are told. Both slay a 
lion with their own hands. Both suffer death, though in 
different ways, at the hands of their treacherous wives. One, 
a captive in Philistia, summoned to make sport for his ene- 
mies, pulls down the temple of Dagon, and buries both the 
god and its worshipers in the ruins. The other, a captive in 
Egypt, is led forth to be sacrificed to Jupiter, breaks the 
bands which binds him, and slays the 
priests and scatters the assemblage. 
Even the custom of tying a lighted 
torch between two foxes in the circus, 
in the memory of the damage once done 
to the harvest by a fox with burning 
hay and straw tied to it, was long main- 
tained in Greece, a singular witness to 
the extent of Samson’s reputation. 

Yet, with all his power and prowess, 
Samson’s life proves a most wretched 





change. As I have no recollection of 
the dinner-bell, I think it must have 
rung after I waked. 
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THE DEAD SEA—THE WAGES OF SIN. 
In the southeast corner of Palestine, 
in a basin scooped out of the solid rock 
by some extraordinary pre-historic con- 
vulsion, lie the waters of what is fitly 
called the Dead Sea. The barren rocks 
which environ it crowd close to the 
water’s edge. The almost impassable ¢ 
pathway which leads down their preci- 
pitous sides has no parallel even among 


THE DEAD SEA. 


the dangerous passes of the Alps and the Apenines. From ; however, they were really masters of nearly all the country 





| 


failure. “He justifies no expectation, 
lives to no purpose, and goes out finally, 
as a snuffed candle, at the end of a most 
foolish and absurd life.” 

We first meet him on his way to Tim- 
nath. A Philistine maiden has cap- 
tured his fancy by her beauty. His 
parents remonstrate against the alli- 
ance. “Is there never a woman among 
the daughters of thy brethren, or among 
all my people, that thou goest to take a 
wife of the uncircumcised Philistines ? ” 
But neither the protests of his parents, 
nor the plain provisions of the law, nor 
the high and holy mission to which he 
is called by God, can counteract his 
passion. To Timnath he will go. 

The result justifies the father’s re- 


monstrance. The Philistine maiden plays the coquette with 


the surface of this singular lake there perpetually arises a | west of the Jordan valley. They carried their incursions as | Samson. He proposes, as is the custom in the Orient, a 


misty exhalation, as though it were steam from a vast caldron, | far north as Jezrcel, as far east as the Jordan.’ The Israel- 
kept at boiling point by infernal fires below. No fish play in | ites, divided by petty jealousies, not infrequently engaged in 
these deadly waters. When now and then one ventures hither | civil war among themselves, proved no match for their pow- 
from the Jordan, he pays for his temerity with his life. No erful neighbors. Their resistance to these inroads became less 
birds make here their nests. No fruits flourish along these | and less vigorous, and finally altogether ceased. The tribes of 
inhospitable shores, save the apples of Sodom, fair to the eye, | Israel became tributaries to the land of Philistia. They lost 
but turning to dust and ashes in the hand of him that plucks | all heart; had no courage to respond to the call of Samson ; 
them. The few miserable men that still make their home in | with their own hands bound their would-be deliverer, and 
this accursed valley are dwarfed, and stunted, and sickly, as | surrendered him to their oppressors. 

those that live in the shadowy border land that sepa- 
rates life from death. 

Yet this sterile scene possesses a ghastly, corpse-like 
beauty, even in death, which indicates what its living 
beauty must have been. Here and there, along its 
shores, are a few oases, whose fertile soil, abundant 
vegetation, and luxuriant growth, point us back to the 
morning when Abraham and Lot stood on the neigh- 
boring hill-top, and “beheld all the plain of Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere, even as the garden 
of the Lord.” For once the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea was doubtless a fertile plain. Magnificent 
mountains encircled it in their arms. The streams 
that irrigated its surface outnumbered all that were to 
be found in all the rest of Palestine. A tropical sun 
drew from a fertile soil a most luxuriant vegetation. 
The waters of the neighboring lake, then fresh and 
sweet, were dotted with many a sail, and alive with in- 
numerable fish. A mountain of salt at the southern 
extremity of the plain supplied the Holy Land with an 
article even more essential to the Hebrews than to us. 
Vast veins of bitumen, interwoven in the texture of the 
soil, supplied them with fuel, with brick, and with a 
substitute for pitch and tar, and brought to the vale of 
Siddim a profitable commerce. Kings fought for the 
possession of this second Eden. Flourishing cities, 
embowered in all the bloom and verdure of tropical 
gardens, sprang up in this “Valley of Fields.’ The 
fabled glories of Damascus were surpassed by the reali- 
ties of this terrestrial paradise. The busy hum of 
industry resounded where now reigns the unbroken 
stillness of the grave. The fragrance of many gardens 
loaded the air now heavy with the exhalations of this 
salty sea. Where now is utter loneliness and hopeless 
desolation was once a lake country, teeming with life, 
and exquisite in all the horticultural beauty of an 
Asiatic garden—the fairest nook in all the fair land of 
Canaan. 





SAMSON’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 


SAMSON’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 
From the wild and rocky fastnesses of the trans-Jor- 
danic region, history conducts us to the fertile plains which Such was the condition of the western tribes when Samson 
border the Mediterranean Sea. was born. He was of the tribe of Dan, of the town of 
Of these plains, which constitute one of the great physical | Zorah. His birth was heralded by an angelic messenger. In 
features of the Holy Land, the richest and most fertile was | accordance with the divine command, he was consecrated to 
that of Philistia. Its sea-port towns rendered it capable of a | the life of a Nazarite, from his cradle, by his mother’s vows. 
maritime commerce in an age of the world when the Mediter- | He drank no wine; ate no grapes; suffered the locks of his 
ranean bordered civilization, and was universally known as | hair to grow uncut. From his youth he gave tokens of that 
the Great Sea. Its territory, lying midway between Egypt, | extraordinary strength which has Since rendered his name 
mother of civilization, and Phenicia, mother of language, | proverbial. His fame was not confined to his own nation. 
*Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths, By Lyman Abbott. 4to, | Under the title of Hercules he was deified both in Egypt and 


toned paper, illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. | s : . 
Extracts and plates by permission of the publishers. | in Greece; for that Hercules is a heathen transformation of 














riddle to his guests at the betrothal feast. He wagers with 
them thirty. changes of raiment that they cannot guess it. 
She cajoles him out of his secret, and discloses it. That they 
should have won the wager does not trouble him. He gocs 
alone, across the country, and takes the thirty changes of 
raiment from the Philistine city of Ashkelon to pay his bet. 
But that he should have been cheated by a woman sorely 
wounds his pride; and when the Philistine coquette marries 
one of these very guests, Samson’s groomsman, his indigna- 
tion knows no bounds. ‘This is the beginning of hos- 
tilities. Samson, to avenge himself of his enemy, 
catches three hundred jackals, ties them together two 
by two by the tails, puts a firebrand between the tails, 
and sets them loose in the harvest season to set fire to 
the Philistines’ standing wheat. Then, when the Phil- 
istines, with a singular injustice, visit their wrath on 
the bride and the father, putting her to death, Samson, 
with that fickleness of feeling which characterizes him, 
smites them “hip and thigh with a great slaughter.” 

We next find him in the hands of more formidable 
foes. The Philistines come up to avenge their wrongs 
on the nation which shelters him. The Israelites de- 
liver him bound into their hands. He submits without 
opposition, only to break the cords that bind him, and 
leap upon his would-be captors with a shout that fills 
them with alarm. In the panic which ensues a thou- 
sand are slain—some, doubtless, by Samson’s own 
hand, others perhaps trampled under foot by their own 
companions. 

Twenty years elapse, during which he is acknowl- 
edged as the leader of his own tribe, and perhaps also 
of the neighboring tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
Doubtless the authority of the Philistines is broken, 
their yoke somewhat lightened; doubtless, too, his 
term of office is marked by constant raids and border 
warfare. It is not, however, characterized by any mar- 
velous achievements on Samson’s part, whom nothing 
seems capable of arousing but personal wrongs or im- 
minent danger. We next meet him, at all events, in 
Gaza, a Philistine city, whither he has gone in pursuit 
of a Philistine harlot, still yielding to the bane of his 
life, an unbridled, self-willed, self-indulgent. spirit. 
The Philistines close the gates, and set a watch to 
catch him at the dawn. At midnight he goes out, 
takes the gates and their posts, and carries them off, in 
a sort of scornful disdain of their boasted strength, 
and so escapes. 

One might have thought he would have learned 
enough by this time of Philistine women. But such a 
man, weak in the very self-conceit of his own strength, 
never learns. He falls in with another, sets his heart upon 
her, and, with a folly for which there is absolutely no palli- 
ation, walks with open eyes into the trap this.treacherous De- 
lilah sets for him. She undertakes to get from him the secret 
of his superhuman strength. ‘Three times he mocks her with 
lying answers. Three times she binds him, and delivers him 
into the Philistines’ hands. He breaks the green withes, the 
new ropes, the web woven in with his hair, and scatters the 
captors, who imagine that they have secured him. Three 
times he discovers the treachery of this woman; and yet, be- 
cause of her beauty, and yielding to her tears and entreaties, 
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he deliberatelytells her the whole secret of his strength, then 
lies down to sleep with his head upon her lap, to awaken, his 
locks shaven, his vow broken, his strength gone, and himself 
an easy prey to his remorseless enemies. 

If his life had ended here there would have been nothing in 

it to entitle him to a place among the heroes of Hebrew his- 
tory; nothing to explain the fact that the apostle names him 
among those who “through faith subdued kingdoms.” But 
his servitude teaches him that lesson of self-denial which 
nothing but affliction suffices to teach. He grinds away in 
the prison-house of his foes; employs, in this horrid slavery, 
the remnant of that strength with which God had endowed 
him, and which, by her vows, his mother had consecrated to 
God’s service. Little by little that strength returns to him. 
At last he is brought forth on one of the high days of the 
Philistines to grace a heathen festival. Humbled, he looks to 
God for strength to fulfill his purpose, and redeems his name 
from the ignominy which would otherwise attach to his wasted 
life by voluntarily sacrificing himself that he may win one 
more victory over the Philistines, and bury their god Dagon 
in its own temple. 
And 
all his might; and the house fell 
all the people that were therein; so 
the dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life. Then his brethren, and all the 
house of his father, came down and brought him up, and 
buried him between Zorah and Eshtaol, in the burying-place. 
of Manoah his father.” 

If you will consider it, this story of Samson is not more 
remarkable for its narra- 
tion of his marvelous 
physical strength than for 
its display of his marvel- 
ous moral weakness—“ his 
impotence of mind in 
body strong.” In this age 
of much-praised muscular 
Christianity, it is worth 
our while to notice of how 
little use the muscular is 
without the Christianity ; 
to repeat to ourselves Sam- 


“ And Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines. 
he bowed himself with 
upon the lords, and upon 


son’s self-questioning in 
his captivity, as Milton 
portrays it: 


‘*What is strength without a double 
share 

Of wisdom? 
thensome, 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest subtleties; not made to 
rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears 
command.” 


Vast, unwieldy, bur- 


Samson’s virtues and 
vices are those of one in 
whom the animal nature 
predominates. He is bold, 
fearless, audacious; rushes 
into all sorts of hazards 
with the recklessness of 
an untamable self-reliance ; 
engages with the lion for 
the mere sport of rare 
wrestling ; goes alone 
across the country of the 





Ile inaugurates a campaign against the oppressors of his peo- 
ple, not in any well-considered purpose to deliver them, but 
in a mere half-humorous, half-savage freak of personal 
revenge. He breaks the bonds with which Israel had bound 
him. A man of true moral courage would never have been 
bound; would have awakened in the hearts of his people : 
courage like his own, and led them to a victory which would 
not have been fruitless. 
the town of Gaza by a marvelous feat of strength; but the 
weakness which could suffer him, a judge in Israel, to pursue 
a Philistine harlot into the trap there set for him was yet 
more marvelous. He slays a thousand Philistine men of 
arms, but he is unable to resist the tears and blandishments 
of one Philistine woman; breaks the new ropes as though 
they were threads of tow, but is curiously powerless to break 
the web she weaves about him. Ordained of God from his 


cradle to be a deliverer of his people, the ambition to deliver | 


them never seems to have actuated him. 
and therefore a barren life. 
martyr’s death. 


He lives an aimless, 
He dies a fruitless, though a 
His nation remains in the bondage from 


| which he might have freed it, and his name survives him 





Philistines to forage in the city of Ashkelon for the means of | 


paying his wager; goes down to the walled city of Gaza, 
when he well knows that all Philistia is on the watch for him ; 
puts himself into Delilah’s hands over and over again when 
he has already discovered her treachery. With this rare 
strength and aimless courage goes the good humor which be- 
longs to exuberant health and vigor. His very name, “The 
Sunny,” indicates this quality, which manifests itself oftenest 
in his deeds, yet sometimes in his speech, as in his reply to 
the discoverers of his secret: “If ye had not plowed with 
my heifer ye had not found out my riddle.” 
valiant, his most cruel actions are done with a smile on his 
face and a jest in his mouth.” “He is full of the spirits and 
the pranks, no less than of the strength of a giant.” His 
half-humorous revenge on the Philistines for the treachery of 
the coquette who jilted him; his assault on his foes with the 
ridiculous weapon, the jaw-bone of an ass; his scornful song 
of triumph over them; his huge jest on the inhabitants of 
Gaza in carrying off their gates; his trick, thrice repeated, on 
Delilah—all characterize a man of buoyant temper and effer- 
vescing life, too full of animal spirits to take aught seriously, 
to feel in any measure the bitterness of his nation’s servitude, 
or to give himself to its deliverance. 

So this very strength of his animal nature proves his weak- 
ness and works his ruin. Inspired by no high, noble, com- 
manding purpose, his misdirected power spends itself in fitful 
gusts of idle bravado ; he fails to fulfill the mission with which 
God has intrusted him, and, instead of setting his people free, 
suffers the chains to be welded on his own wrists. Endowed 
with superhuman strength, he is yet unable to control his own 
untamable passions. He is wholly wanting in the power of 
self-restraint. So, like a rudderless ship, blown hither and 
thither by the impulses of the hour, the very strength of his 
own nature only makes his wreck and ruin the more terrible. 
Upon his monument might fittingly be inscribed, “Died, by 
his own hand, a victim of self-indulgence.” _ To the protest of 
his parents against his marriage with a Philistine maiden, the 
answer is, to him, all sufficient, “It is right in mine eyes.” 
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“His most 





only to witness to the weakness of him whose powers, how- 
ever great they may be, are subservient to his passions. 
Jephthah sacrificed his heart’s affections to his ambition. 
We lament his folly while we honor his fidelity. 


bridled lust. 
name from deserved oblivion. 
-——___—<000 


A Retic or MonasticismM—In many of our oldest col- 








THE 


Engraved on wood expressly for THE ALDINE Press, from the chromo of L. Prane & Co. 


CROWN OF NEW ENGLAND.—GEorGE L. Brown. 


leges we have a singular relic still preserved of the monastic 


basis on which those English colleges were founded that have | 


furnished the model of ours. The relic to which we allude is 
the law forbidding marriage to members of the undergraduate 
course. In the English universities this law is extended even 
to the fellows of the various colleges. Is there anything more 
than monastic prescription for such a rule in the universities 
of America? Is the marriage of a college student necessarily 
a crime; or, to put the case in its worst form, is it necessarily 
a blunder? Will marriage render students less obedient to 
authority, and more addicted to evil company, late hours, and 
vicious habits? It is notable that the two largest universities 
of the West, those of Kentucky and of Michigan, have not 
trammeled themselves with. this wretched heir-loom of me- 
diewval monks. Accordingly, we see it announced that in the 
former of these institutions there are now several married 
men pursuing their studies with tranquility and success; and 
in the other the presence of a married student is not an un- 
common event. A few years ago there were at Ann Arbor 
two students, bearing the relation toward each other of father 
and son, both pursuing their studies in the undergraduate 
classes. The class orator of the present year was a married 
man and a pater familias. His oration, which was one of the 
finest ever heard in his university, was listened to by his wife ; 
and on his departure from the room he was seen carrying his 
little child in his arms. Such an incident would seem very 
ludicrous at Princeton, Yale, or Harvard; but is the fault in 
the incident, or is it in the absurd traditions retained at these 
old colleges? For our part, we see no sense whatever in this 
law against college men getting married. We hope to see our 
American universities filling up with older and more respon- 
sible men. And we see no objection whatever to a whole 
family—father, mother, sisters, brothers—“ moving altogether, 
if it move at all,” settling down in a university town, all en- 
tering college together, and all going on in company in the 
high and beautiful fellowship of culture. In the new age, in 
the redeemed civilization of the future, such things are sure 
to be.—Jndependent. . 


It is true, he delivers himself from | 


Samson sac- | 
rificed a high and holy ambition to the gratification of un- 
Nothing but the pathos of his death saves his 


THE CROWN OF NEW ENGLAND. 





J. R. THOMPSON. 





In no part of the United States has nature been more 
closely studied by the artist than amid the wild and diversi- 
fied scenery of the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
The summer tourist will come upon the landscape painter 
| in every glen and by every waterfall, upon the margin of lovely 
Winnipiseogee, along the sunny meadows of North Conway, 
in the cool depths of the Franconia Notch, at the base of the 
great hills that bear the names of the earlier Presidents. This 
attractive region is “so near and yet so far,” so r vadily ac- 
cessible and yet so removed from the noise and heat of cities, 
and presents so great a variety of studies of rock and tree, and 
| drifting cloud, and rushing water, and towering height, that 
we need not wonder it should be the favorite resort of the 
limner, who in half-a-day can reach it from his atelier in Bos- 
ton, and in twenty-four hours from the Tenth Street Studio in 
New York. 


To the artist’s eye as to Mr. Ruskin’s, every mountain is in- 


dividual, has an outline, a harmony, a meaning, a sentiment 
of its own—though there are some people so constituted that to 
them one mountain looks very much like any other moun- 
tain, reminding us of the unemotional “swell” who, having 
the Picdu Midi of the Pyrenees pointed out to him for the first 
time, said it was very fine, indeed, but that he had a faint re- 
collection of having seen it somewhere else. No one could say 
this of Mount Washington any more than of the Matterhorn. 
Though far less lofty than the glittering cone that soars above 
Zermatt, it has a grandeur 
at any season that makes 
the first sight of it some- 


thing never to be forgotten. 

In the Chromo of L. 
Prang & Co., of which we 
give here a fac-simile en- 
graving, this monarch of 
the White Hills rises in all 
its sublimity, crested with 
the earliest snows of the 
autumn. The painting, 
from which the chromo 
Was taken, is one of the 
happiest of the 
eminent landscape paint- 
er, George L. Brown, and 





efforts 


was purchased by the 
Prince of Wales for one 
thousand pounds. We 


have reason to think that 
Messrs. Prang & Co., are 
wrong in saying that it is 


events the writer of this 
sketch, in a visit to that 
famous pile in 1866, did 
not find it there, and the 
probability is that the pic- 
ture adorns either the 
Prince’s country seat at 
Sandringham, in Norfolk, 
or his London 
Marlborough 

' the Mall, just across from St. James's Palace. 

| The season chosen by the artist for the painting was, per- 
| haps, the best possible for the effect of contrast in color, the 
| white of the fresh autumnal snow relieving the brilliant tints 
of the American forest as brought out by the frost of October, 
Though the point of view is not given in the brief afiche which 
entitles the chromo “The Crown of New England,” it would 
seem to have been a spot not more than two or three miles dis- 
tant from the Glen House on the road to Jackson. The chromo 
has had avery extensive sale, and the engraving we give of it 
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mansion, 
House, in 


willinterest equally such as have seen the original painting, the 
purchaser of the chromo, and those to whom it is now a novelty. 
Pe 

INFLUENCE OF ART ON THE MIND.—The love of pictures 
and other representations of real things is born with us. Be- 
fore a babe can speak it will point out the boy and the bird, 
the dog and the cat in a picture. Defects do not trouble its 
uncultivated state. It cannot criticise any more than it can 
walk; and it should have the same help in mastering the 
| first as the second difficulty; but it rarely gets it. As the 
child cannot distinguish between the true and the false in art, 
grotesque pictures, wholly untrue to life, are put into his 
| hands in the cradle, as well as in his various stages of ad- 
vance, till he becomes aman. Then he hangs upon his walls 
daubs that send dismay to the hearts of the guests to whom 
he boasts that “he can buy a larger picture for the same 
money than any man in the city,” and calls their attention to 
his costly frames. <A taste for the beautiful is a Heaven-sent 
blessing, and one which adds greatly to the happiness of life. 
That parent who vitiates or who willfully neglects to cultivate 
this taste, wrongs his child by withholding from him one 
source of innocent and elevating pleasure. Not only should 
the nursery and the parlor, but also the schoolroom minister 
to this taste for which modern improvements have made such 
ample provision. It no longer requires wealth to gratify this 
love of the beautiful. He who cannot purchase a fine 
original painting may possess an engraving, or at least a 
photograph of it— Watchman and Reflector. : 





now in the gallery of 
; Windsor Castle; at all 
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CHATEAUBRIAND’S ATALA. 


REV. J. CLEMENT FRENCH. 


SECOND PAPER. 

THE tersest summary of this simple and touching story 
was given in the last number of THE ALDINE. The engray- 
ing which it accompanied, represented the first meeting of 
Chactas and Atala, in the blank midnight by the war-fire of 
the savage Muscogulges. 

It seems a long step from the birth of love to the death of 
beauty and hope. There, captivity and darkness indeed, but 
also dawning passion and gleam of coming liberty. Here, mid- 
night both of earth and soul, and the cerements of the grave! 

What has intervened ? 
human hearts ; 
though _ love-lightened 
days among the tangled 
thickets of tropical for- 





The half unconscious mating of two 


ests; the endearments, 
now playful, now pen- 

sive of a pure affection ; 

the clouded brightness 

of hearts through secret 

vow and sad _ presenti- 

ment; the wrestling of 

a woman’s soul with love 

and conscience ; the sur- 

render and the suicide. 

The sudden transition 
which these two plates 
present, arises from the 
desire of the publishers 
to reproduce the most 
salient and central illus- 
trations of the story. 

Doré has wrought up 
a large number of 
graphic pictures between 
“The Meeting,” and 
the “ Night-watching” 
—pictures of death- 
dances; of deep, un- 
fathomable woods, full 
of twilight and vague 
suggestion; of the des- 
ert, whose only traces of 
sentient life are the per- 
spective forms of the 
fleeing lovers; of love’s 
more lightsome and 
playful moods; of se- 
questered nooks and 
grottoes; of Nature’s 
awe and anger; of the 
organ-like columns of 
the forest whence the 
evening wind summons 
“strange, deep, haunt- 
ing harmonies ;” of sav- 
age life with only the 
light of the cross upon ° 
it for mellowness. All 
these, but they are only 
an interlude. The great 
acts of the drama—the 
beginning, the catastro- 
phe, the finale, are here 
offered for public scru- 
tiny. 

This plate is the 
twenty-second of the 
series, the character of 
those intervening havy- 
ing just been indicated. 

Atala having incohe- 
rently related her his- 
tory, and revealed the 
vow which would forever . iain aii ns 
prevent her union with From Dor:'s Atala, by permission ot 
Chactas, breathed away 
her life in the hermit’s 
grotto. Theoverwhelm- 
ing grief of that hour 
being past, the next thought which must engage the wretched 
youth and the hermit, is the interment of Atala’s body. 

Chactas refuses the pomp of the Catholic ceremonial. 


men, be buried alone by the witnesses of her struggle and her 
sainthood! They resolve to spend the night in prayer by the 
body of Atala. 

This picture presents that scene, as conceived by Gustave 
Doré. For a moment we may examine it with attention. 

The elements of the picture are severely few and simple. 
The mouth of the grotto, the three representative figures of 
the dead, the grief-stricken and the praying—night, and the 
rising moon. Nothing more, nothing less, does the author’s 
description demand. 

“The monk did not cease praying all night. I sat in silence 
at the end of my Atala’s funereal couch. Nosoundissued from 
that motionless breast, and it was in vain that I looked for the 
awakening of my love. The moon lent her pale light to this 
funereal watching ; she rose in the middle of the night like a 
white vestal come to weep over the coffin of a companion.” 








escape from bonds; wandering for weary | 











Whatever Doré may lack, he has the art of fixing attention 
jirst upon the central figure of interest in every scene. He 
secures this largely by an admirable management of light and 
shade, and by keeping subordinate all minor features. 

There lies Atala, her rigid form lightly draped with the 
hermit’s lawn, which he had been reserving for his own tomb. 
The head, wreathed with blossoms of the magnolia, is raised 
from the usual attitude of those who are enshrouded for the 
grave. The perfect features are thrown into clear relief 
against the black shadow of the Indian upon the rock. Of 
the face, looking so like sleep, with the serenity of the twilight 
upon it, we might say, as of the cherub brow which Mrs. 
Sigourney sings: 

‘*There beamed a smile so fixed, so holy, 


Death gazed and left it there. He dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven.” 
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Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London and New York. 


CHACTAS AND ATALA—THE FUNERAL.—Donrz. 
‘*The moon lent her pale light to this funereal watching, 


She rose in the middle of the night like a white vesta. 
Come to weep over the coffin of a companion.” 


Hlere is death, indeed, but without repulsiveness. 
Chactas, with bowed head, face heavy with woe, form weary 


Let | and relaxed, broods darkly over his loved and lost one. The 
her, whose virtues and woes were alike unknown to other | 


cowled monk kneels at the head of the corpse, with beads and 
crucifix pendent before him, and seems loading the night 
with paternosters. A larger crucifix, thrust into a crevice of 
the rock, throws its shadow backward from this trinity of 
death, despair and devotion. 

Whether intended or not, there is a telling symbolism in 
what the artist has depicted of the heavens without. There 
is an abyss of cloud and darkness in the womb of the East, 
suggesting a fathomless depth and distance. Peering above 
this waste of gloom, the moon vouchsafes a segment of her 
round, bright disc. Are not these emblematic of the un- 
fathomed deeps of the heathen’s grief, and of the dawning 
gleam of Christian light and consolation, trembling on the 
upper verge of his wretchedness, but unable, as yet, to illu- 
mine its dark profound? Exact picture of the soul of the 
swarthy savage at this moment! 

But as the rising moon not always conquers the envious 








clouds, and is often by them enwrapped in opaque folds, so 
the glimmer of faith in the Indian’s soul was not prophetic of 
its final victory. 

Alas! that, at the age when “he is no longer but as an old 
stag whitened by the winters, his years competing with those 
of the crow,” he should have had no better hope than this— 
“Q, earth, thou shalt not long wait, for as soon as a priest 
shall have regenerated by baptism this head, whitened by 
grief, I hope to be reunited to Atala.” 


nl 


TWO STYLES OF ENGRAVING. 





We present our readers this month with two very interest- 
ing compositions, from which they may form a distinct idea 
of the characteristic differences of German and French en- 
graving on wood. The 
German work is from a 
magnificent picture of 
“High Pine Peak,” one 
of the loftiest elevations 
of the Bavarian Alps, 
which lifts its granite 
spires and _ pinnacles 
nearly eight thousand 
feet above the level of 
the sea. As a piece of 
landscape _ portraiture, 
the picture is quite ac- 
curate. The regular 
forms of the  rock- 
masses, which look as 
if they had been hewn 
out by the hand of art, 
are not a caprice of the 
painter’s fancy, but a 
faithful delineation of 
the actual shapes that 
strike the tourist’s eye 
as he approaches the 
mountain by the tortu- 
ous pass that winds 
around its broad base. 
Seen from a_ nearer 
standpoint, they assume, 
of course, forms less 
geometrically regular; 
the outlines become 
ragged, full of huge 
fissures, gigantic inden- 
tations, and other scars 
that remind us of 
the mighty convulsions 
which accompanied the 
upheaval of the range 
before the world had 
settled down to the com- 
parative quiet that pre- 
ceded the creation of 
man, and plainly show 
the progress of the 
slower ruin which has 
been going on ever 
since. The artist has 
chosen a distance, and a 
time of day, favorable 
to the preservation of 
broad masses of form, 
and a distribution of 
light and shade which is 
very grateful to the eye. 
The horizontal rays of 
light, striking the 
masses of rock, reveal 
their general forms, 
without bringing into 
view those elements of 
detail which would have 
destroyed the dreamy, 
imaginative effect the 
artist wanted to pro- 
duce. For the sake of 
contrast, and to heighten 
the effect of the moun- 
tain view, the foreground is filled with pleasant detail and 
realism, on which the eye dwells for a moment, as in an 
actual landscape, before passing to those crystal walls that 
rise majestically into heaven. Unclothed with verdure, bar- 
ren even of grass, the lofty summit crowned with snow, 
they present a picture of perfect solitude and isolation, 
Those cliffs have never, perhaps, been trodden by human 
feet, nor echoed other sounds than the cry of the eagle or the 
lammergeyer circling about their wind-swept battlements. 
The whole picture is, for that matter, singularly devoid of the 
interest arising from the presence and occupations of man. 
No goatherd with his picturesque flock, no romantic chalet on 
the side of the pass, are anywhere visible: even the conven- 
tional sketching tourist is left out. The only sign of animate 
creation is the solitary eagle, suspended in mid air, on the 
watch for prey. 

What a strange contrast to this picture of mountain soli- 
tude is presented in the engraving after Doré on the opposite 
page! Itisan illustration from “Atala,” and, like all of Doré’s 
work, tells its own story so well that words of explanation would 
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seem almost superfluous. We desire, however, to draw the at- 
tention'of our readers to the marked difference in manipula- 
tion presented by these two engravings. The German work 
is full of variety. Even the broad masses of sky and moun- 
tain side are rendered by lines in which great diversity of 
strength and direction may be observed; while in the fore- 
ground the engraver has sought by every means to avoid uni- 
formity. Rocks, trees, shrubs, grass, are each rendered with 
the touch best adapted, in the artist’s view, to display their 
peculiarities of form, texture and local color; and it will not 
be denied that he has manifested great judgment in his choice 
of means, or that this style of engraving is admirably suited 
to the reproduction of landscape effects, where details rather 
than broad masses are to be rendered. The engraving after 
Doré, on the other hand, is a very beautiful as well as striking 
specimen of another style, which is perhaps better than any 
other adapted to the repro- 
duction of those effects of 
light and shade in which 
Doré delights so much.— 
Here is observable the ut- 
most simplicity of means. 
Variety of line is rather 
Held == 
at the right distance from 
the eye to be taken in at 
once, the picture presents 
almost the appearance of a 
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avoided than sought. 
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drawing, the masses washed 
in and the forms enforced 
with a few simple pen-touch- 
es and dashes of white paint 
as is generally the usage of 
Doré in works of this char- 
acter.* 

The picture is well wor- 
thy of study, as an_ illus- 
tration of what can be done 
with means so simple. There 
is no attempt here to render 
character or texture by lines 





—rock, ground, foliage, sky, 
faces, drapery, being express- 
ed by almost the same touch. 
The engraver relies on mas: 
and form almost entirely.— 
Cover the picture so that only 
a small portion of the work 
shall be visible, and it will 
be impossible to cell wheth- 
er one is looking at rock, 
ground, sky, or drapery, al- 
though the effect of the com- 
position as a whole is admir- 
able. 

Each style of treatment 
has its own excellencies, as 
well as its defects, and each 
is peculiarly adapted to the 
rendering of certain effects 
of drawing, which are unat- 
tainable in the same degree 
by other means. It would 
be impossible, for example, 
to give an idea of Doré’s 
style by the touch that so 
admirably reproduces Birket 
Foster’s bits of English land- 
scape, with their intricacy of 
foliage and tender rendering 
of detail; and equally futile 
would be the attempt to 
engrave such a picture as 
“High Pine Peak” in the 
manner which we cannot 
but admire in the illustra- 
tion from “Atala.” The 
range of style is fortunately 
limitless, as is that of sub- 
jects; and in his choice of : 
means for reproducing ar- ' es a 
tistic effects, the engraver 
has no less room for the 
display of judgment and 
feeling, than in the character of his work. 

veswenssdialiadlichiacaunans 

W. E. Donae, Esq., capitalist and financier, recently wrote 
a letter to the good old Evangelist, which shows that he 
knows more about many things than he does about running 
a newspaper. He paid our neighbor the compliment of saying 
that he had taken it regularly from its birth, liked it, etec., but 
was sorry to see advertisements of any sort in it. Now, Mr. 
Dodge is abundantly able to pay for his Zvangelist without any 
assistance from advertisers; but how many of the rank and file 
of its readers would feel able or willing to do so when, instead 
of $3 per annum, the subscription price must be raised to at 
least $10, to pay expenses and afford a living to its owners? 
Abolish the advertisements of any leading daily, and only the 
rich could afford to buy it. So when a man feels inclined to 
grumble because a certain space in his journal is occupied by 
advertisements where he would like to find other reading, let 
him consider that they are an inevitable necessity, and without 
them he cannot have any journal at all— Hearth and Home. 


By permission of 
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SCRAPS FROM THE ‘“ HUB.” 


Boston, February 18, 1870. 
_-THE most interesting and fruitful subject of literary gossip 
just now is Gail Hamilton’s forthcoming book, wherein she 
gives, under assumed names and fictitious dates, a complete 
history of her quarrel with Fields, Osgood & Co. I suppose 
everybody knows that this sprightly author, and the above- 
named publishing firm, parted company nearly two years ago, 
and that the cause of the rupture was a disagreement about 
money matters. Some time ago it was agreed between the 
interested parties to submit the matter to referees, and the 
Hon. James G. Blaine and the Hon. Alexander H. Rice were 
selected by Gail Hamilton and her pwhlishers, respectively, for 
the committee of reference, these gentlemen to have the dis- 
| eretionary power of choosing a third member. 





The necessity 
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HIGH PINE PEAK.—B.LuMAUER. 


for doing this did not present itself, and Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Rice settled the quarrel so far as money was concerned, by the 
award, to the author, of a portion of the sum claimed by her; 
and here the matter was, for a long time, supposed to have 
ended. Some weeks ago it was hinted that the vindictive Gail 
was preparing a book in which the traditional wrongs of 
authors, and the tyranny and cupidity of publishers were to be 
freshly illustrated in her own case. There was some doubt at 
first about a publisher, but Hurd & Houghton have finally con- 
cluded to stand as sponsors for it—although I have heard that 
they intend to withhold their imprint from the title-page—and 
its publication may be expected about the first of March. The 
book will make about two hundred and fifty pages, and, under 
the thinnest possible disguise, it will present the whole subject 
of her differences with Fields, Osgood & Co., including all the 
correspondence which passed between them, and also between 
other interested parties. It 1s also said that Gail Hamilton 
has received letters from several authors who have had busi- 
ness relations with our best-known publishing firm, and that 
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they offer therein to furnish proof of having suffered wrongs 
similar to those complained of by the pungent essayist of Es- 
ex county. T. Buchanan Read and—Zt tu, Brute /—Mrs. 
Hawthorne are among these proffers of sympathy and testi- 
mony. ‘The book is, as I have already said or implied, a mere 
recital of its author’s grievance, without any of the adorn- 
ments which a story-form’ would so easily have imparted. 
There is, I believe, some rubbish about the finding of a cen- 
tury-old manuscript, but that’s worse than nothing. How- 
ever, the book will be sure of a moderate sale, at least, and 
among literary people it will have a wide reading. It is not 
hardly fair to prejudge a matter of this nature, but I cannot 
see how Gail Hamilton is to gain anything but her qwn way in 
giving her story to the public, unless it be a good deal of harsh 
criticism, and not a little abuse. : 

ONE of the finest works of art that has been exhibited in 
this city for many a day, can 
be seen at the stores of Wil- 
liams & Everett. 
duced copy, in 


It is a re- 
bronze, of 
Vela’s celebrated statue, in 
marble, of Napoleon L, at 
St. Helena, which won for 
== the artist a gold medal at 
the Paris Exposition. The 





Great Captain sits in a large 
um-ebair with a dressing- 
robe wrapped loosely about 
him and with his feet 
swathed in his gown and 
resting on a cushion. The 
neck and a good part of the 
breast are naked and exposed, 
and something of a heroic 
cast is thus given to the 
statuette. On Napoleon's lap 
lics a map of Europe, which 
he evidently has just been 
studying, and upon his face 
is a look unutterable and in- 
deseribable; such a ming- 
ling of unconquerable pride, 
of sad despair, and of forced 
resignation Was surely never 
before expressed in stone or 
metal. The features are 
sharper. than we are wont to 
see them in the usual repre- 
sentations of Napoleon, but 
the massive forehead, the fine 
straight nose, and the beau- 
tiful strong mouth seem more 
grand and impressive than 
ever. The work is owned by 
a gentleman in this city, 
and he has the only copy in 
the country. 

A Book differing materi- 
ally from the one mentioned 
above will be published by 
Roberts Brothers just before 
the Easter holidays. 
translation, into 


It is a 
English 
hexameters, of Goethe’s ex- 
quisite idyl of * Herman and 
Dorothea,” by Miss Ellen 
Frothingham, a daughter of 
the Rey. N. L. Frothingham, 
and a sister of the Rey. O. B. 
Frothingham, of New York. 
So far as I can judge from 
the reading of a few pages 
in the proof, I’ should say 
that Miss Frothingham has 
been eminently successful 
in her management of a 
verse which is so difficult 
to write well, and so easy 
to write poorly. Here are 
seven lines—from the open- 
ing speech of mine host of 
American Art Publishing Company. the Golden Lion to his 
wife—which will serve to 
indicate, in a feeble way, 

the quality of the translator’s work: 

“Truly, I never have seen the market and street so deserted ! 

How as if it were swept looks the town. or had perished! Not fifty 

Are there, methinks, of all our inhabitants in it remaining. 

What will not curiosity do? here is every one running, 

Hurrying to gaze on the sad procession of pitiful exiles. 


Fully a league it must be to the causeway they have to pass over, 
Yet all are hurrying down in the dusty heat of the noonday.” 


The poem will be illustrated by five engravings on wood, 
reduced from the original German Kaulbach plates by W. H. 
Morse, who transferred the Konewka silhouettes for the illus- 
trated “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The first of the en- 
gravings, to illustrate the lines: 


A NINTRTOTN 


‘* Under their doorway thus the affectionate couple were sitting, 
Pleasing themselves with many remarks on the wandering people—”’ 


is certainly as beautiful a piece of work as I have seen from an 
American artist, and will be sure to be prized by all who get 
the book which is graced by it. “Herman and Dorothea” 
will be very handsomely printed and bound, and will make a 
small quarto, I believe, of less than two hundred pages. 





Enough for the present from OAKHAM. 
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Copies of the Month. 


ART. 


The latest chromo from L. Prang & Co., Boston, entitled 
“ A Family Scene at Pompeii,” after Cooman’s, is unquestion- 
ably the best lithographic reproduction of a genre picture yet 
made in this country. The later prints, especially, of this 
work are very fine in color. 


The Art Galleries of Goupil, Schaus and Snedicor promise 
to be very attractive during the coming month. The two 
first-named houses have imported a number of valuable pic- 
tures, which will be there on exhibition. Among these are 
excellent examples of Jerome, Schreyer, Diffenbach, Zamacois, 
Amberg and others of like note. 


It has been decided to admit well executed pees og to 
the salons of the French Institute in future, as works of art. 
Hitherto they have received only secondary consideration. 
Kurtz, the photographer, of this city, has sent some fifty ex- 
amples of his work. He received a special invitation from 
the members of the Institute. 

It has been proposed to incorporate the Art Schools of the 
“Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art,” 
with those of the Academy of Design. The proposition was 
made at a late meeting of the members of the Academy, and 
was most favorably received by them. This will give to the 
joint schools an additional sum of $5,000 per annum for educa- 
tional purposes. 


The election of President, Vice-President and Secretary of 
the National Academy of Design, will take place soon after 
the opening of the Spring Exhibition in April. The veteran 
portrait painter, William Page, will doubtless be elected to 
the office first named. He is the avowed candidate of the 
party of reform, whilst no opposition worth noting is antici- 
pated from the conservatives. 


A new art journal has appeared in London entitled The 
Portfolio. In every respect it is worthy of the field into which 
it has entered. In typography and general make-up it is very 
attractive indeed, and presents the novel feature of having its 
illustrations done by the Carbon photographic process. Its 
readers will probably find one objection to it: the reading 
matter runs across the entire page. Long lines fatigue the eye 
and tend to confuse the reader. 


The full scheme of the Reform Party of our National Acad- 
emy has taken good shape. Although this has not yet been 
made public by the Academy, we are enabled to state that it 
calls for the immediate formation of schools, which will em- 
brace the following: 

An Elementary Class ; 

An Antique Class ; 

A Night Life-Class for male students ; 

A Day Life-Class for female students ; 

A Day Life-Class for male students ; 

A Painting-Class, to include study from the living model, both nude 
and draped, and from still life ; 

An Anatomica] Class ; 

A Perspective Class ; 

A Class in modeling ; 

A Class in Landscape Painting ; 

Lectures on Art, by competent persons, whether members of the Acad- 
emy or not, and, also, informal Lectures to the students ; 

n Annual Concourse or competition between the students, and a pub- 
lic Exhibition of their works and awards of merit. d 


During the past month a wealthy gentleman, who is about 
to erect a costly home, with an art gallery attached, visited a 
number of our studios and purchased some ten thousand 
dollars worth of pictures as a beginning. This, we should 
say, is a very promising beginni:_—nd we are the better able 
to pronounce it such, since we know the paintings he has 
purchased to be, without exception, most excellent examples 
of the artists whose names they bear. Such generous patrons 
do not drop into a studio often; but when they do, they flood 
the cobweb corners all with sunshine, and leave a legacy of 
hope behind them. 


The wealthy members of the Union League Club of this 
city are, almost all of them, art patrons, and have done much 
to earn the gratitude of meritorious artists everywhere 
throughout this country and in a They purchase gen- 
erously both there and here, our resident artists of note bein 
rarely without commissions from members of the Club. An 
better still, they are quick to note the promises of future 
talent in the obscure, and to lend a helping hand to lift them 
into the light. During the Winter, the Club has its monthly 
art receptions, to which the wealth and taste of the city turn 
out in force. For these receptions, the gallery walls of the 
Club are hung with the latest works of the leading artists, and 
of promising examples of the younger ones. These, not un- 
frequently, tind eq neg among the guests. At the Febru- 
ary reception, held on the 17th, some t irty pictures were ex- 
hibited, with two or three exceptions all noticeably meri- 
torious. 


William H. Beard, whose works have a rare and subtle 
humor peculiarly their own, is now engaged upon what may 
be justly named a work of art importance. It is his purpose 
to publish a large volume containing some thirty engravings 
from a series of cartoons, illustrative of his best efforts in de- 
sign. These cartoons, some six of which are already finished, 
will be done in charcoal, a medium which affords every 
facility for the rapid translation of a happy thought. The 
six cartoons which the artist has finished, are remarkably novel 
in conception, and spirited in treatment. The volume will be 
accompanied by descriptive text, contributed by eminent 
writers—admirers of the genius of the artist—and will prove, 
we believe, quite as great as, and an even more agreeable sur- 

rise, than the best effort of Doré in this direction. Doré’s 
umor has a sting in it; Beard’s rarely has. Doré repeats 
himself incessantly ; Beard never does. 


Our National Academy of Design, which was getting into 
such bad odor with the public that its exhibitions no longer 
attracted attention, begins to show signs of renewed life, un- 
mistakable in character. Within a short time the “ Party of 
Reform,” which embraces all the younger and more earnest 
Academicians, have done excellent work, and, a few weeks 
hence, will have entire control of the Academy affairs. They 
have alread got their schools into working order, and the 
rooms, whic fore were tenantless, are now well filled with 
students. The services of an excellent Professor have been 
engaged, who superintends the Antique and Life Schools. 
Schools are also in process of development for teaching paint- 
ing from the life, both the nude and draped figure, and for 





instruction in Landscape Art. In fact the Academy, for the 
first time since its incorporation, promises to become worthy 
of its name—“ The National Academy of Design.” This will 
be good news for Art students throughout the entire country, 
and our Academy has only to be true to its present promise to 
make New York the Mecca of the Art Pilgrims of the New 
World. 


One of the interesting events of the month was the sale of 
the collection of paintings left behind him by the eccentric 
Bostonian, Thomas Thompson. A more extraordinary 
melange was never before brought together. Mr. Thompson, 
in 1852, lost some $90,000 worth of pictures, at the burning 
of the Tremont Temple, but, undismayed, began, immediately 
after that fire, to make the collection which has just passed 
through the hands of the auctioneers, and by them has been 
scattered broadcast upon the country. The best disposition, 
after all, which could possibly have been made of them, for 
thus taken in small doses they can do but little harm; kept 
together and exhibited they must have done much. Taken 
as a whole, the collection was very inferior, and Boston may 
be congratulated that Mr. Thompson did not, as he at one 
time intended, leave this elephantine legacy to his native city. 
Among the two thousand paintings there were about three 
hundred which would not have discredited an art gallery, but 
not more than a fourth of that number even would have proved 
serviceable as works of reference to art students. The net 
proceeds of the sale were about sixty thousand dollars, which 
sum, we understand, will leave a handsome profit as a reward 
to the tact and enterprise of Mr. George P. Rowell, who pur- 
chased the collection from the executrix. 

—___—<0 00 


MUSICAL. 





The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of Boston, has been 
giving classical concerts in the land of the setting sun; and 
a Western paper is proud to announce the fact, that “ Mr. 
Mendelssohn and his Club will give a superb concert in our 
city.” 

AvuBER’s “Swan’s Song,” as he calls his last Opera “ Dreams 
of Love,” is not so melodious—say the Parisian critics—as the 
last dying strain of the long-necked bird is popularly sup- 
cog to be; but the comparison is unfair, for think of the 
ong chain of lovely melodies that eloquent old man has given 
to the world, and the swan sings but once in its life. 


TACHINARDI, the father of Madame Persiani, and one of 
the most distinguished singers of his time, died recently at 
Florence, where he had lived since his retirement from the 


stage. He was an ugly man to look at, and once, when on 


the stage at one of the theaters at Rome, the audience laughed 
at him. Approaching the footlights, Tachinardi looked at the 
laughers a minute, and when silence was restored said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I came here to be heard, and not stared at.” He was 
eighty-four years old when he died. 


The plan adopted by Chickering & Sons, of fixing a definite 
price on each piano sold, whether by themselves, or by their 
numerous agents, is an excellent one. The Yankee nation 
buys more pianos than any other on the globe, and each mem- 
ber of said nation likes to drive as shrewd a bargain as his 
neighbor. When, therefore, he buys a Chickering, he may be 
sure he is doing just this thing. We presume this custom 
will prevail shortly with all first-class dealers in standard 
pianos. At any rate it ought thus to be. 


At Music Hall, in Boston, the great organ is played weekly 
to a slim audience, while the organ concerts in Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, are crowded to overflowing. The price 
charged for admission has more to do with the difference than 
either the organs or the tastes of the lovers of music in the 
two cities. In the former place the price is fifty cents, while 
the city of churches puts the price at fifteen cents. They do 
a great many things well at Mr. Beecher’s church besides 
preaching and playing the organ, and these things are cheap 
as well as excellent there. 


GOTTSCHALK was a most fascinating man in personal man- 
ner, and possessed to an unusual extent that personal magnet- 
ism which gains friends, and that gentlemanly courtesy which 
retains them. He was very popular with his brother artists, 
and most liberal in inviting friendly comparison with them. 
At his concerts in this city he was often aided by Sanderson, 
Hoffman, and other leading resident pianists. At his farewell 
concert in this city, given at the Academy of Music some 
years ago, selections were played on eight pianofortes. In all 
this, Gottschalk showed an ability for organizing musical 
forces, which, in Rio Janeiro, he exercised on a larger scale. 
At Havana, he was for a time conductor of the Opera. He 
has left, we hear, several manuscript Operas. It is significant 
that his last published composition for the pianoforte bears 
the title, “ Morte ”—Death. 


In the mountains of the Tyrol, it is the custom of the 
women and children to come out, when it is bed-time, and 
sing their national songs, until they hear their husbands, 
fathers and brothers answer them from the hills on their 
return home. On the shores of the Adriatic such a custom 
prevails. There the wives of the fishermen come down about 
sunset and sing amelody. After singing the first stanza, they 
listen awhile for the answering strain from off the water, and 
continue to sing and listen till the well-known voices come 
borne on the tide, telling that the loved ones are almost home. 
How sweet to the weary fisherman, as the shadows gather 
round him, must be the songs of the loved ones at home, who 
sing to cheer him, and how they strengthen and tighten the 
bonds that bind i og re these humble dwellers by the sea. 
Truly, it is among the lowly in this world that we find some 
of the most beautiful customs in practice. 


FoLey Hawt was a gentleman by birth and education. 
Wealthy in his own right, with large expectations, he led a 
reckless life, not choosing his associates, but allowing himself 
to be drawn into the society of the vicious. His property 
soon disappeared, and he was left without resources sufficient 
to buy his daily bread. His musical talents had been highly 
cultivated ; but as he had never needed them he scarcely knew 
to what degree they could be made available. In his distress, 
however, he wrote the charming song, “Ever of Thee.” A 
London publisher gave him one hundred dollars for it, but 
that amount with such a spendthrift would not last long. He 
wrote other songs, but the money not coming as fast as he 
wished, in a weak moment he forged the name of the pub- 
lisher, and although every effort \was made—even by the 
publisher—to save him, it was all’ no use, and poor Foley 
Hall went to Newgate, and died broken-hearted before his 
trial came on. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Favourite English Poems and Poets. Miustrated with three hundred and 
twenty engravings on wood from drawings by eminent artists. New and improved 
Edition. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Any collection which professes to present “ favourite” pocms and poets, 
is subject to severe criticism. It is by no means an easy task for the 
editor to please everybody: it is impossible to include in the limits of a 
single volume, even a tithe of the riches of English poetical literature: a 
selection must: be made—somebody’s favorite is sure to be omitted and 
somebody is as sure to resent the omission. A realization of the certainty 
of this result is apt to lead the editor to defer too much to his own tastes 
or prejudices, perhaps to make sure that at least one person shall be per- 
fectly satisfied with his judgment. 

The volume for which the Harpers stand sponsors in this country, is 
entirely and essentially English in the most offensive sensc. 

Beginning with the year A. D. 1360, the volume closes with Tennyson’s 
“ May Queen,” which is the only poem by a living writer, which the editor 
has admitted. Scotchmen and Irishmen are included as English “ Favour- 
ites,” but not one American—yes! one—John Howard Payne—but the 
imprudence is excused with a naive confession of cockney exclusiveness. 
“Home Sweet Home,” we are told, in a head note, that “ this essentially 
English poem has been claimed as of American origin, simply because its 
author was born in New York ; but residing forty years in this country, he 
must be regarded as having adopted it as his native (!) country.” 

Sublimity of impudence! The wail of “an exile from home” was 
wrung from poor Payne after twenty years experience of life in Merrie 
England, and we have his own statement that “there is no place like 
home.” The great victim of English hospitality might have transferred 
his affections from la belle France to his prison rock, but the man who 
wrote “ Home Sweet Home” could never forget the hallowing charm of 
his native skies, “ which, seek through the world, is not met with else- 
where.” 

Whenever a war cloud darkens the political horizon we hear enough of 
our English cousins, but in the peaceful paths of literature the relation- 
ship is not so eagerly pressed, and the fecling is even yet too common, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 

If the “ Favourites” are to comprise only English, why include Burns, 
or Campbell, or Moore, or Scott? If the broader and more worthy basis 
of the English language is adopted, would the present collection be any the 
worse for one or two genuine and acknowledged American authors? 
“The Old Oaken Bucket ’—‘ The Raven” or “ Long Time Ago” might 
serve to demonstrate that the climate of England is not absolutely neces- 
sary to a proper development of true poetic talent or noble sentiment. 

With the exception of this narrow-minded and unworthy feature the 
collection is an admirable one, though we regret the absence of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and would prefer more “ favourite,” if more common, speci- 
mens of Tom Hood, whose peculiar genius is not, in our opinion, fairly 
shown by three poems, apparently selected because of their subjects— 
Boyhood, Love, and Death. Hood can never be fairly sampled by any 
selection of three pieces which does not include either the “Song of the 
Shirt” or “ The Bridge of Sighs” and one of his inimitable humorous 
poems. 

The illustrations vary greatly in merit, though we are willing to endorse 
the claims of the preface that the list includes “ perhaps some of the very 
best wood-cuts ever produced for book-illustration.” There are a number 
of those exquisite glimpses of English landscape scenery by which Birket 
Foster has made his name famous, and there are some from the pencil of 
Wimperis which approach so nearly to Foster that it is difficult to dis- 
criminate without the aid of the index, and, what is perhaps more remark- 
able, he is equally happy in his treatment of marine views: Birket Foster 
could hardly excel the design on page 45 “ Like as a ship that through 
the ocean wide.” John Gilbert and Harrison Weir, unrivaled in their 
specialties; Creswick, Wehnert, Cope, George Thomas, Pickersgill and a 
host of others, well known in the art world, are represented, their pecu- 
liarities of style giving a sort of kaleidoscopic interest as we turn the 
pages of this beautiful volume. 

Had the editor's insular prejudice prevented the appropriation of 
sketches by Darley, originally designed to illustrate American subjects, 
we might have been spared the curious historical paradox of Marion’s 
men rallying, on Clifton Downs, to repel the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada! The rifles and modern equipment of our Revolution- 
ary heroes form a ludicrous contrast to the ancient armor and quaint cos- 
tumes of the stout old sheriff and his halberdiers. The transformation of 
Miles Standish into Hudibras is a much more dexterous adaptation and 
would do credit to a Yankee publisher. We had an idea that this sort of 
thing was an “Americanism,” and objected to by conscientious Englishmen, 
but they have here shown themselves apt scholars and seem to be ina 
fair way to outgrow their antiquated scruples. 

As a whole the volume is a very acceptable addition to the list of illus- 
trated poetical selections, and, with Messrs. Harpers’ earlier publication, 
“The Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” forms a noble tribute to genius, 
worthy of a house which owes so much to literature for its great material 
success. 

The Andes and the Amazon ; or, Across the Continent of South America. 
By James Orton, M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Naturai Sciences, 


Philadelphia. With a new Map of Equatorial America, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





Patrie! Drame historique par Victorien Sardou. Troisiéme Edition, 
Paris, 1869. 


The interest felt by the reader in a historical play must be dependent on 
his interest in the events described ; and this is a consideration apart from 
that of the piece itself. Not to speak, then, of the general historical por- 
tion, the particular plot here interwoven into the action is of considerable 
merit. It combines great intricacy with perfect naturalness. Of the two 
female characters, Dolorés, the principal one, is of an order of women 
who are favorites with dramatists and romancists—namely, women of 
power, who go astray through their passions, but who might perhaps 
have made a better use of their strength had circumstances been differ- 
ent—natures which, after being rent by a fierce conflict, finally incline to 
the Satanic. When the tyrannical Duke of Alba, with a piety that hardly 
comes from his heart, calls upon the name of Heaven, she impatiently 
interrupts him with: “ Oh! le Ciel n’arien 4 voir ou nous sommes, vous et 
moi !—restons en enfer !” 

The scene is laid in Brussels in 1568. To Mr. Motley, in whose debt 
he doubtless is, the author expresses his recognition in a graceful dedi- 
cation. 





LEE & SHEPARD. 
The Sunset Land ; or, the Great Pacific Slope. By Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. eat 

A more agreeable book than this little volume we have seldom met. 
The revererid gentleman has produced a really piquant and interesting 
work, remarkably fresh for a subject so much written on, but without the 
least exaggeration or straining for a sensation—a merit not always to be 
credited to the productions of brilliant clerical authors. Climate, soil, 
natural productions, Mormons, big trees, politics, and prospects of the 
Pacific States are discussed, not forgetting the inevitable John Chinaman. 
The book closes with an “ Appendix,” in which are given practical direc- 
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‘ life, is one of the strongest spells by which she attracts the public 





tions for visitors to California—what places to see, and how to get to 
them. 


Nat the Navigator. A Life of Nathaniel Bowditch. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Credo. A Supernatural Book. 


For young persons, 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 





, SHELDON & CO. 
John Ploughman’s Talk. By C. H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 


Plainly and pungently put are the truths in this little volume, and the 
genial, good-natured humor of the author is apparent in nearly every 
page. While it was written for the working class, the class which does 
not believe in labor will find some quaint and appropriate advice in the 
essay entitled, “ Hints as to thriving,” in which idleness is called “the 
devil's bolster.” 

Choice Specimens of English Literature : Selected and arranged by Thomas 


B. Shaw, A. M., and William Smith, LL.D. Adapted to the use of American Stu- 
dents By Benjamin N. Martin, D.D., L.H.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This work, which contains a few selections which are not in any com- 
pendium of English literature extant, will be found an excellent compan- 
ion to “ Shaw's Complete Manual.” These text books were intended by 
Mr. Shaw to be supplements to each other, and the arrangement in 
chronological order, from Caedmon, who wrote the poem of the Creation 
in 650 B. c., to Brougham, is carefully considered. 


Susan Fielding. A Novel. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 


Illustrated by 
Sol. Etynge and Winslow Liomer. New York: Sheldon & Co, 


The dramatic talent of this popular authoress is shown in this work, 
and her power of drawing natural characters, real people, heroes in home 


attention. 





. ROBERTS BROTHERS. 


Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, By Lewis Carroll. With forty-two 
Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A book destined to rank with the classics of childhood. The illustra- 
tions are capital, and w@hope that no old head will see any other sense 
in it than nonsense. 

* Alice! a childish story take, and with a gentle hand ; 
Lay it where childhood’s dreams are twined in Memory’s mystic band. 


Studies for Stories. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Little Women ; or Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. By Louisa M. Alcott, with 
Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Little Women. The same. 


A Poem. By William Morris. 


Part Second. 


The Eurthly Paradise. Part II. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 
This book is one which merits more than a mere paragraphic notice ; 


and we hope to review it at length in an early number of THe ALDINE. 





FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO. 
Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell, A. M., Professor of Belles- | 
Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

This is one of those books which may be taken up and opened any- 
where. The erudition of the author has not interfered with the interest 
of his work for general readers, and his copious facts, and terse, vigorous, 
but graceful diction, lends peculiar charms to the researches of a man, 
thoroughly in love with his task. The work has been received too late 
for such extended notice as it deserves, but in a future number we shall 
give some extracts which may serve to convey an idea of its character 
and scope. 


The Cathedral. By James Russell Lowell. Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 
The Holy Grail, and Other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Fields, Osgood 
& C 1870. 
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CARLETON, 


Up Broadway, and its Sequel. A Life Story. 
Ames). New York: Carleton. 


By Eleanor Kirk (Nellie 


“Out of the abundance of the heart the author has written’—we are 





glad to say it was not from any knowledge of what she was writing 
about. A mess of mawkish sentiment, harrowing details of misery, a | 
little girl of the feminine gender, who begs, and her mamma, a very 
beautiful courtesan, who, in the full practice of her profession, for some | 
unaccountable reason, eschews the gilded haunts of vice and lives on 
dry crusts in a dirty garret—of these subjects the lady claims to tell | 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”—so help her 
God not to write any more such stuff. The book will sell. 





Unele John’s Flower-Gatherers. A Companion for the Woods and Fields. 
With Illustrations. By Jane Jay Fuller. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


M. W. DODD. | 

| 
The title of this little volume explains pretty fairly its nature, and the | 
dedication is to the author’s young friends. The Botanical information is | 
very pleasantly conveyed, and sufficient dialogue is introduced to keep 
alive the interest. The illustrations of flowers are very excellently en- 
graved and printed, and the book will prove avery acceptable and useful 
present for the young people. 


Eulogy Pronounced at the Funeral of George Peabody. By Robert C. 
Winthrop. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Excelsior Cook Book and Housekeeper’s Aid; containing receipts for cook- 
ing all kinds of meats, fowl, fish, gravies, &c. By Mrs. Laura Trowbridge. New 
York: Oakly Mason & Co. 


Through Night to Light. 


Translated from the German of Spielhagen. 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1870. 





Putnam’s Magazine comes to us this month bearing the news that Mr. 
Parke Godwin has consented to assume the responsible editorship, be- 
ginning with the April number. The readers of this monthly will be 
pleased with this announcement ; and if the hints in Mr. Godwin’s note | 
are faithfully carried out, we shall expect a brilliant addition to our cur- 
rent magazine literature. We also hope that the new branch of business 
to which the publishers announce in their advertising pages, they will | 
give personal attention, will not prove so lucrative as to compel them to 
retire from the list of publishers and booksellers. 


The current number of the Old and New (Hurd & Houghton, New 
York), urges the formation of local reading clubs in every considerable 
town in America. A practical plan is presented, and it might be adopted | 
in almost every hamlet in our country, with a little systematic effort. 


WESLEY HARPER. 





JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER, the third of the four brothers who for 
quite forty years constituted the house of Harper & Brothers, died early 
on Monday morning, February 14, at his residence in Brooklyn. He was | 
born at Newtown, L. L., in 1801, and had, therefore, almost reached the | 
age of three score years and ten A few short months since the commu- 
nity was called to mourn the loss of Hon. James Harper, senior of the 
well-known firm which has done so much for the cause of literature in 
this country. 

Mr. Wesley Harper attended to the literary correspondence of the house, 
and was well known for his quiet, unassuming manners, always courteous 
and kind, yet with a full share of that indomitable spirit which, combined 
in the four brothers, has rendered possible a success unapproached by any 
similar business combination in the world. 


| Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 


Stolen Sweets. 


Op maids are described as “ embers from which the sparks have fled.” 


A LADy, who was a strict observer of etiquette, being unable to attend 
church one Sunday, sent her card. 


A LITERARY man in Boston is so short that when he is ill he does not 
know whether he has headache or corns. 


AN old trapper of Arizona, who has just scalped his fifteenth Indian, 
says: “It is good slaying out here this season.” 


ALLUDING to chignons, Mrs. Clever said: “ A girl now seems all head.” 
“ Yes, till you talk to her,” growled Mr. Clever. 


STRANGER.—‘ Do they sell good whisky at this hotel, Mister?” 
ResPECTABLE-LooKiING Man—(But—) “ Mos’ d'schid’ly. Look’t (hic) 
me, sir, for qu’r dol'r.” 


“Tne British Empire, sir,’ exclaimed an orator, “is one on which the 
sun never sets.”—‘‘And one,” replied an auditor, “ in which the tax-gath- 
erer never goes to bed.” 


Sarp an ambitious youth one day to a lady: “ Don’t you think I'd bet- 
ter dye my moustache?” caressing the infant prodigy. “I think if you 





let it alone it ll die itself,” said the lady. 


Dean Swirt hearing of a man falling through the scaffolding of a 


| house which he was engaged in repairing, dryly remarked that he liked 


to see a mechanic go through his work promptly. 

A DRAMATIC author once observed that he knew nothing so terrible as 
reading his piece before a critical audience. ‘I know but one more ter- | 
rible,” said Compton, the actor, “‘ to be obliged to sit and hear it.” 


A GENTLEMAN was asked by Mrs. Woffington what difference there was 
between her and her watch; to which he instantly replied, * Your watch, 
madam, makes us remember the hours, and you make us forget them.” 


“ WELL, neighbor, what’s the news this morning?” said a gentleman to 
a friend. “I have just bought a sack ot flour for a poor woman.—* Just 
like you!) Whom have you made so happy by your charity this time ? ” 
“ My wile.” 


“Sam, what do you suppose is the reason that the sun goes toward the 
south in the winter?” ‘* Well, I don’t know, massa, unless he no stand 
the climate of norf, and so am ’bliged to go to the souf, where he ’speri- 
ences warmer longitude.” 


A LADY, whose fondness for generous living had given her a flushed 
face and rubicund nose, consulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon surveying herself 
in the glass, she exclaimed, “ Where, in the name of wonder, doctor, did 
; get such a nose as this?” “ Out of the decanter, madam,” replied the 
doctor. 


In Edinburgh resided a gentleman, who is as huge, though not so witty, 
as Falstaff. It is his custom, when he travels, to book two places, and 
thus secure half the inside to himself. He once sent his servant to book 
him to Glasgow. The man returned with the following pleasing intelli- 
gence: ‘“ ve booked you, sir; there weren’t two inside places left, so I 
booked you one in and one out.”’ 


A COLLEGE professor encouraged his geology class to collect specimens, 
and one day they deposited a piece of brick, streaked and stained, with 
their collection, thinking to impose upon the doctor. Taking up the 
specimens, the professor remarked: “ This is a piece of baryta from the 
Cheshire mines ;” holding up another, * This is a piece of fieldspar from 
the Portland quarries; and this,” coming to the brick, “is a piece of im- 
pudence from some member of this class.” 

—_——oor pe - 

(From the money article of the New York .Journai of Commerce, January 14, 1870.] 

It isa matter of astonishment to us that bank officers who pay such large sums for 
safety vaults, burglar-proof locks, steel-lined chests, and all the other very proper pro- 
tections against robbery, should not add, at the very trifling expense required, one of 
Holmes’ burglar alarms. With this, well arranged, a gong might be set ringing on the 
first opening of the door or window of a banking-house. making sufficient noise to 
waken a whole village. It is well worth the attention of those interested, and we 
write solely for their benefit from our own knowledge, without any solicitation from 
the owners of that invention. 





—__ —~—- 00 
NEW ORCHESTRAL GRAND PIANos.—It is with pleasure that we pub- 
lish the following unsolicited letter from Governor Claflin :— 
Boston, December 17, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN :—T enclose you a check for the Orchestral Grand Piano purchased of 
you, and Lam happy to say it is much admired, especially by those whose ¢ rience 
is such as to give them an accurate knowledge of the essentials in a first-class instru- 






| ent. With great respect, l am yours truly, 


WiLLIAM CLAFLIN. 








REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 
ElectraPlaved Ware. 


At the American Institute Fair, held in New York in 1867 and 1869, 
and at the Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston in 1869, REED & BARTON 
received the H/GHEST PRIZES, over all competitors, for Ware 
exhibited by them. 

We call the attention of the trade to the following extract from the 
Judges’ Official Report : 

** The Judges are warranted in pronouncing this display of Ware to be of superior merit, un- 
surpassed in quality and style. THK DURABILITY OF REgp & BARTON'S WAKE HAS BEEN SO 


LONG KNOWN TO THE JuvGes that they feel it their duty to accord to them the position of FIRST 
among the manufacturers of Plated goods,” ‘ 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. SALESROOM AT 
FACTORY, AND 


No, 2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Carbolic Salve. 


The important discovery of the CARBOLIC ACID as a 





| CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and HEALING Agent is one of 


the most remarkable results of modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough 
disinfectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy 
HEALING REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberless 


cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 


have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all Sores 
and Ulcers, no matter of how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin Diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


John F.. Henry, Sole Prop’r, 
No. 8 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, 


No. 272 Washington Street, Boston. 


Thirty-five Premiums Awarded. New Styles. 
t2- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Reduced Prices. 





A GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, 481 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS and ORGANS, of six first-class 
makers, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $5 to 


$25 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. CHICKERING 
PLANOS included in the above offer, 





PRIEST & FULLER, 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 
W atches, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
SILVERWARE, &c., 
MAIDEN LANE, 


New York. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Coruna, Suirtrs & Furnisuinc Goons, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER, 
BROADWAY, BROADWAY, 


Cor, Grand St. Cor, Warren St, 





New York. 





STERLING SILVER WARE, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


Clocks, Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Parian Ware, 


Scuuyter, Harttey & Granam, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, 


NEW YORK. 





TOMES, MELVAIN & CO. 
6 Maiden Lane, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


GUNS, FINE CUTLERY, 


Druggists Sundrics, Military and Fancy Goods. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Westley Richards’ Breech-Loading Fowling Pieces ; 


Eley’s Cart- 
ridges for B. L. Guns, Caps, &c., &c. 





One Minute will convince any Sensible Man 


OF THE VALUE OF THE 


Butler Lifting Exercise, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. W. LEAVITT. 
P. LORILLARD & CO. 


Nos. 16, 18, AND 20 CuamBers Street, New York. 
(ESTABLISHED 1760.) 


Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturers. 








The largest and oldest House in the Tobacco Trade of the country continue to sell all their 
famous Brands at prices indicating the lowest market quotations, A circular of prices mailed 
upon application. 


TOILET SOAP! 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an entirely 
NEW PROCESS, from materials and emollients hitherto not used in Toilet 
Soaps, and is ESSENTIALLY different from, and GREATLY SUPERLOR to 
all others. 

IT DOES NOT CRACK OR WASTE like other Soaps, if left for 
hours in the water. 

It will last nearly Twick as long as any other Toilet Soap. 

It possesses great HEALING qualities. 

lt imparts to the skin a remarkable sorTNEss, never injuring the 
most sensitive flesh. 

It is peculiarly adapted for CHAPPED HANDS, the FACE and SALT 
RHEUM. 

lt is invaluable for general use in the NURSERY. 

It cannot be excelled asa SHAVING SOAP. 

Its CLEANSING and DETERGENT qualities are wonderful, readily 
removing DIRT, FRUIT STAINS, INK, GREASE, etc. 

: now A LITTLE of the soap and PLENTY of WATER, produce a fine 
ather. 

THE SONSY FLOATING BATH SOAP combines all 
the excellent and peculiar — of the reguiar Toilet Soup, and floats 
on the water like a cork. Its effect upon the flesh is INVIGORATING 
and HEALTHFUL. For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


C. E. GRISWOLD & CO., Agents, 38 Park Place, N.Y. 
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ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


ORCANIZED IN 1842. 


: OFFICE: 
51 Wace STREET, COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


Insures against Marine e and In Inland Navigation Risks 





This Company is PURELY MUTUAL. The whole PROFIT reverts 
to the ASSURED, and is divided ANNUALLY, upon the 
Piemiums terminated during the year, for 
which Certificates are issued bearing 


interest until redeemed. 


In January, 1870, the Assets Accumulated from its Basiness were as follows, vis.: 


United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, - $7,856,290 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, ~ - - - - ~ - 3,148,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Real Estate, Bond and Mortgages 

and other Securities, - - - - - - 2 © © 2,931,021 
iam, = + FS Ss 8 es fe) se eS hlUUUSMCU 533,797 





aT ee eS $14,469,508 
J.D. JONES, Prest. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prest. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Prest. J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Prest. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Yearly Subscription Six Dollars, or in Monthly Parts at 
Fifty Cents Each. 


A NEW WORK ENTITLED 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD: 


A RECORD OF 
Discovery, Geography and Adventure. 


Edited by H. W. BATES, 
Assistant Secretary of the English Royal Geographical Society. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the present busy age, when steam navigation is bringing the most distant countries into 
closer relations, and the spirit of enterprise is opening up new sources of wealth and new fields 
of supply, a knowledge of the various regions of the earth is becoming daily of more importance, 

The “ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS" is copiously illustrated with beautiful and authentic 
engravings, and gives accurate information of foreign countries, in the form of narratives, by 
travelers of the highest repute who have recently visited them, 

In the choice of subjects for each monthly part, preference will be given to those countries 
which happen to be of the most general interest at the time. Thus the different parts of the 
world will be treated of in succession, and in course of time a.body of useful information and 
entertaining reading on the most interesting subjects will be brought together, relating to the 
position, physical features, and natural productions of countries, and to the characteristics of their 
inhabitants, their instituti tom: , and every-day life. No branch of knowledge 
connected with geography, and treated ‘of i in the best books of travel, will be excluded. 

The Political and Religious Aspects of Nations, Historical Geography, and Visits to the 
Sites of Important Events in Classical and Biblical History, Physical Descriptions of Interesting 
Regions, Narratives of Naturalists, Hunting Adventures in Wild Regions, Alpine Climbing—all 
these will be included in the range of subjects, as well as Narratives of Sea Voyages, Journeys of 
Discovery, and Descriptions of the Modern Condition of Countries. 

The first twelve numbers already published, forwarded free by mail, on receipt of remittance. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broapway, NEw York. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 
‘Type FouNDERS, 


Beekman Street, cor. Gold, 
NEW YORK. 











PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WRIGHT & SMITH, 


Machine Works, 


Nos. 2 to 6 ALLING STREEI1, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


(COR. MARKET ST.) 
———__~ -—__— 


Wright & Smith’s Improved Vertical Engines. 


Something entirely new, and peculiarly desirable where an economical 
and effective engine is required in a small space. 
Send for Catalogue. 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


21 Washington 8t., New York. OR 


BSAPOLIOMM a 


WINTARBLE, 
\ \ POLIGERS |». eres EVERYWH ERE. 


IRON, tC STREL ,&0. 





WASHINGTON 


ZA 
YP 





LIFE IN SURANCE COMPANY 


1SS Broadway, New Work. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres't & Actuary. 
WILLIAM HAXTUN, Secretary. CYRUS MUNN, Aesistant Secretary. 


Cash Assets, over - = $2,000,000 
Cash Income, over - = $1,000,000 


Cash Dividends annually, from date of Policies. Policies kept in 
force by Non-Forfeitable Dividends. 
The WASHINGTON holds over $137 for each $100 of Liabilities, having 


the largest excess of Cash Surplus of any permanently established Life Insurance 
Company in America, thereby giving the utmost possible security to the Policy-holder. 


CONTINENTAL 


ife Angurance 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ompany, 





Assets: One and Three-quarters Millions. 
INCORPORATED 1862. 
THE ORIGINAL “CONTINENTAL.” 


Dividends to Policy-holders on the per centage plan. 
Extra Risks pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace allowed. 
JOHN L, RICE, President, 


SAMUEL E. ELMORE, Secretary. 
F, D. DOUGLAS, Ass’t Secretary. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 





FEF. S. WINSTON, President. 


$40,000,000. 


Cash Assets, : - 





Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 





Issues every approved description of Life and Endowment Policies on 
selected lives at MODERATE RATES, returning all surplus 
annually to the Policy-holders, to be used either in pay- 
ment of premiums, or to purchase additional 
insurance at the option of the assured. 





OFFICERS: 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 


SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 
31 & 33 Pine Street, New York. 














ASSETS, - - - - - $2,400,000. 
Income, - - - - - $1,400,000. 
SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

hat wee Amount Insured 0 ween 

New Policies, ed Pe See Tae | T ie 

Year 1862, 211 235423 489.000 | 122,857 : 

“ 1863, 888 80,538 1,939,550 160,092 
* 1864, 1,403 149,411 2,819,743 249,831 
** 1865, 2,134 323,827 4,841,280 425,027 
"1866, | 3,325 603,651 71526,509 7539398 
1867, 4,094 880,000 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 
1868, 4,386 1,05 5,000 11,561,000 | 1 854, 570 
* 1869, 6,358 1,408.5 25 17,062,590 | 2,377,652 














No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL, 
ALL PoticitEs NoN-FoRFEITABLE after three Annual cash payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most favorable terms. 


ROBERT L. CASE, THEODORE R. WETMORE, 
President. Vice-President, 


ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secreta Dr. STEPHEN WOOD, Medical 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. Dr. EDWARD MACOMB, § Examiners, 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Organized 1845. Charter Perpetual. 
STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS ovER $19,000,000. 


Officers : 


LEWwWIs C. GROVER, President. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Secretary. 
This long-established and always successful Company issues all the various kinds of 
policies, at the LOWEST RATES consistent with safety and the best interests of the 
members. 








EVERY POLICY HOLDER IS A MEMBER, 
All the profits are divided annually among the insured. 


its Expenses are Lower than any other Company. 

Dividends are declared on each and every premium paid. They may be left to accu- 
mulate till the policy becomes paid up, or applied tothe reduction otpremiums. By the 
Note System, it makes them available at the time of payment, and not at the close of the 
first or succeeding years. This enables the party to be insured from the first for double 
the amount than by the all-Cash plan. 

This Company unites both the all-Cash and Note-plans, and hence the insured has 
advantages much greater than afforded by exclusively all-Cash Companies, and Policies 
are often saved, when in the latter they would be lost. 


New York Office, 137 Broadway. . 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, Agent. 
Hours for Medical Examination at the Office, daily, from 11 A. M,, till 
half past 2 P. M. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, OVER $5,000,000. 


GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
E. W. DERBY, M. D., Consulting Physician. 








HOME DISTRICT: 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont and Pennsylvania. 





SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES: 
C. A. HUNTER. | H. E. EASTMAN. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS: 
B. MOELLER. | WM. J. LEEDS. 


zx. ZL ASSING, Manager. 
OFFICE: 161 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





THE 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS? 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 200 BROADWAY. 


$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany. 


The Farmers and Mechanics’ Life Insurance Company will grant 
Insurance on Lives, in sums of from $250 to $10,000, on either of the 
following plans : 


Ordin ary Life Pls ne Return Premium Pl an, 
cing Plan. 


S Sldron's s Eiiiemen Plan. ncPerm P yak 
ompound Interest Plan. Tenet Life Plan. 


OFFICERS: 
President, E. SONCEDY._ 
Vice-President, EDWARD MARTINDALE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM HENDERSON. 
Consulting Actuary, LUCIUS mn AP AM. 
nsel, Hon. 8S. L. WOODFOR 
Examiner, J. W. HENRY. 
g 9 Beams » RODMAN BARTLETT, 
fect CANE Cal 34 West 48th Street: 
DIRECTORS: 
Jewels Richmond, Thomas Lord, Wm. Adame, Jr., Hon. Josiah T. Miller, 
Hon. J. H. Martindale H. O. Armour, J.Crosby Brown, ‘Titus Mead, 
Israel D. Condit, Joseph 8. Decker, Theo. F. 





Nathan F. Graves, Ha 

Wm. C. Ruger, Philo. Remington, Chas. Moies Hon. 8. L. Woodford, 
Chas. H. Doolittle, Hon. Isaac Dayton, Edward McMurdy, Wm. Henderson, 
W. C. Squire, Jobn H. Clark, 





Orlando L. Stewart, John McMurdy, 
Hon. J.C. Osgood, Edward Martindale, Robert Belardy. J. Todd. 
Hon. J. H. Russell, J. D. Badgley, Lloyd Gran. Bartlett, 


GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
No. 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


92 > 2 


ASSETS, - - - - = $2,000,000 
All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. . 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
BY THEIR TERMS. 


Liberal Modes for the Payment of Premiums. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 





L. McADAM, Secretary. 


H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. | 





The Entire Profits of the Company will be divided equitably among the Insured, 
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Annual Income, (March 31st, 69), $6,173,021.00 
Assets, (March 31st, 1869), 
Amount Assured in 1868, - $5),891,825.00 


The rank of the “EQUITABLE” among all American Companies, 
as to New Business done since its organization, stands as follows: 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 92 Broadway, New York.. 


In 1860 it was the NintH. 
In 1861 the E1igurs. 


In 1862 and 1863 the SEVENTH. 
In 1868, 


The ratio of the EQUITABLE’S total outgo for Deaths and Expenses, 
to Cash Premium received for the last five years, is less than that of any 
other Company for the same period. 


OFFICERS: 
_ WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. 


JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








$9,021,077.02 


In 1864 and 1865 the Srxtu. 
In 1866 the Fourtu. 
In 1867, the Turrp. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 









—— 


The Travelers 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
$1,250,000. 
INSURES ACAINST ACCIDENTS. 


General Accident Policies, for the month or 
Has PAID OVER ONE MIL 


Cash Assets, over 


the reach of all. 


GRANTS LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


On exceedingly Favorable Terms. Ample Securi 
ai Policies Non-Forfel 


holders. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, 


President. 


GEO. B. LESTER, 


Actuary. 


THE 


) PIONEER ACCIDENT COMPANY 
= ae AMERICA. 


Insurance Co. 


ear, written by A; 
ION DOLLA 


Low Cash Rates, Definite Contracts, 


RODNEY DENNIS, 


CHAS. E. WILSON, 
Ass’t Secretary. 


New York Office: 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street. 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


mts, at rates within 
n benefits to Policy- 


Secretary. 





Life Insurance Company 


Cash Assets, over 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


MANHATTAN 


OF NEW YORK. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


The only Company reporting a Surplus of Interest, 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. EXPENSES LESS THAN 


LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


Insurers Receive the Largest Bonus 
ever given. 
*‘ DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING 





$6,000,000. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


over Expenses in 1868. 





ANY CASH COMPANY. 


NO CLAIM UNPAID. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 


POLICIES ISSUED. 
Policies Incontestable. 


|] tableand humane. Itis a poor philosophy and a short-sighted 









ADVANTAGES. 

ist. Its rates are the Lowest of any Mutual Company in America 

2d. All its Policies are non-forfeitable. 

3d. It does not limit travel as other Companies do. 

4th. It allows thirty days grace in 

Po It loans the surrender value o 
. It declares Dividends annually. 


Sg 


ayment of Premium. 
its Policies. 


. Its Dividends are non-forfeiting. 


c. 


ae saa 





DIRECTORS. 
Fisuer, Pres't. xen Soren, 
: doa W Sozaror, 


Samus. 
oe 
A. G. 

Bic Wiiaon 





a It guarantees a cash surrender value to all Policies, | ower stratum in society. To the clerk on a small salary— 
Epuunp 


? 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


[THE writer of the following article—an officer in a prominent Life 
Company, and having nearly a fourteen years’ practical experience in the 
business—has given the subject of which he treats much consideration, 
and would feel gratified to put himself in communication with any gen- 
tlemen of influence, who are prominent in promoting and supporting 
benevolent projects. To such he would feel pleasure in expounding his 
views, more in detail than it is possible to do in the columns of this jour- 
nal. His address will be furnished at this office —Ep. ALDINE PREss.] 
PovERTY is the great breeder of human ills. It is appalling 
to contemplate its hideous fecundity. It intensifies suffering— 
it promotes ignorance—it encourages crime. Nay, the suffer- 
ing, ignorance and crime which exist in all communities, and 
which startle us in large and populous cities by their ghastly 
contrast with the ease, refinement, and all the appliances of 
social comfort with which they co-exist, are far more the direct 
result of poverty than of any other cause. 

Our cities and towns teem with institutions for the relief 
of those who are suffering; for the enlightenment of the 
ignorant; and for the reformation of those who are criminals. 
Much money is annually contributed by charitably dis- 
posed persons for the accomplishment of those praiseworthy 
objects. The instincts, however, of a more advanced civiliza- 
tion would prompt us to prevent rather than cure those terri- 
ble ulcers in society which occupy the attention of the chari- 





humanity which are only called into activity by the presence 
of the evil which they deplore. We do not wait for the pal- 
pable evidences of the existence of small-pox as an epidemic, 
in order to provide, by medical skill, for the relief of the suf- 
ferers; but we prevent its occurrence by forethought expressed 
in vaccination. So by proper sanitary precautions we elude 
many a terrible scourge. Why will not the charitable and 
humane take a lesson from these experiences, and apply the 
principle to other phases of human suffering? Why not 
take a lesson, we say, in the prevention, rather than the cure 
of the ills that poverty inevitably superinduces? 

There seems to us to be something wrong in the machinery 
of benevolence as at present in motion in society. There does 
not seem to be sufficient sympathy with the honest hard-work- 
ing poor—that is, so long as they remain honest and hard- 
working. Let them, however, become outcasts or criminals | 
in the eye of the law, and they are at once taken in charge by 

the benevolent and humane. They are “interviewed” (that 

is the great criminals) by newspaper reporters and become 

famous. They are visited by benevolent ladies who adminis- 

ter tracts and currant jelly. They have good beds, clean 

apartments, wholesome food, judicious exercise, and, if by 

chance it so happens that one amongst them shuffles off the 

mortal coil with the aid of the officers of the law, he is cooked 

and cuddled into a serene assurance of eternal bliss, attended 

to the last by a sympathizing priest, a pathetic gaoler and an 

apologetic hangman, who, severally, in the kindest manner 

shake hands with him and bid him an affecting farewell. 

We repest that there does not seem to be sufficient sympa- 

thy with the honest, hard-working poor, and we think that 

the very best direction an active sympathy with them could 

take would be ¢o teach them to be provident. One of the most 

distressing consequences of poverty is the carelessness of the 

future which it engenders. The almost impossibility of sav- 

ing from scanty means, in the presence of so many pressing 
and immediate wants, extinguishes hope and effort; and even 

if these latter triumph, and the endeavor to save be persisted in, 

the result, in proportion to the time and self-denial involved, 
must discourage even the meanest and most miserly. 

For the laboring man, or ordinary mechanic or clerk, ‘to 
save, with a view to provide either for his own old age, or 
the support of his family in case of his death, is simply 
an impossibility. What becomes of many of the young 
children, daughters as well as sons, of those on whom this ter- 
rible impossibility weighs, is a question we should like the 
reader to reflect.on. He will find an answer in the disgusting 
daily records of our police courts; in our various reformatory 
institutions; in our hospitals; in our gaols; in the flaunting 
beauties of Broadway; in the “pretty waiters” which swarm 
in the night haunts of the shameless and depraved; in the 
disgusting nastiness of the low haunts of beastliness and sin, 
where the scum and dregs of large cities seek a nightly aban- 
donment of care in the indulgence of brutal and unrestrained 
passions. 

Although it may be said with truth that our gaols and 
reformatory institutions are mainly recruited from the poorer 
classes, yet it is a startling and suggestive fact that compara- 
tively few amongst the inmates of those institutions are the 
children of criminals. They are largely the sons and daugh- 
ters of parents who, dying, left not the slightest provision to 
protect their offspring from the terrible consequences of or- 
phanage allied with poverty. 

What we have said may serve to indicate the great impor- 
tance of doing something with a view to preventing the army 
of outcasts and criminals from being so largely recruited from 
the ranks of the industrial classes. We believe that much 
might be done towards effecting this by teaching them to be 
provident through the agency of Life Insurance. Amongst 
the “middle classes” the great benefits of Life Insurance are 
widely acknowledged and appreciated. Could it be done it 
were certainly very advisable to extend these benefits to a 





to the mechanic—to the innumerable army composed of the 
honest laboring poor—we believe this to be perfectly practi- 
cable, and the project to be fraught with the greatest benefits 
to those immediately concerned no less than to society at large. 





| SIDNEY W. CROFUT, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Offices: 26 NASSAU ST., cor. Cedar, 





OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
PRESIDENT : JAMES B. COLGATE, 
of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
Vice-PRESIDENT : (Late Secretary of State.) 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. po 
SECRETARY: JOSEPH T. SANGER, 
Merchant, 45 Street. 
J. P. ROGERS. . aaitapae 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D., 
Acruarr: Newark, New Jersey. 


RICHARD W. BOGART, 
of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers. 


8S. C. CHANDLER, Jr., 


MeEpicaL EXAMINER: " 
git LUTHER W. FROST, 
E. D. WHEELER, M. D. 


New York, 


Branch Offices, in successful operation, in all the principal States from Maine to 
California. TWENTY THOUSAND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Income, $B4,000,000.00. 


Profits of the Company Anunally Divided. One-third of the Premium may remain 
unpaid as a Loan. O NOTES REQUIRED. Policies Non-Forfeitable. Security 
Perfect. Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. Insurec have the 
widest liberty to travel in any part of the World without extra charge. 

$100,000 deposited with the State Superintendent of Insurance, at Albany, in com- 
pliance with the State Law. LIBE TY UNSURPASSED. 





; EMPIRE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH, 
President. Vice-President. 
LEMUEL H. WATERS, 
Actuary. 
EVERETT CLAPP, 
Sup’t of Agencies. 





Secretary. 
T. K. MARCY, M. D., 


Medical Rxeaminer. 


DIRECTORS: 
G. TEELITON SOMIBIN ibe ce cccccscceseuces: crencccsvesescoscveperes President. 
GEORGE W. SEITE... woccs 0 ccccccccccccsscccscees ... Vice-President. 
ay Oe A rrr 5 East 20th Street. New York. 
ae Ret oO ae bP bo & Hallenbeck, 113 Fulton Street. 
R. POILLON...... C. & R. Poillon, Shipbuilders, 224 South Street, New York. 


pee OS eee oe rake Bros., Bankers, 16 Broad Street. 
HENRY R. MORGAN ....... New York & Charleston S. 8. Co., 26 Broadway. 
oe . rr Continental Life Insurance Co., New York. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


Whole Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from payment of first annual 
remium. 

as Special Insurances non-forfeitable after two annual payments. 

All policies absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restrictions upon travel and residence removed, and no permits required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Loans or Deferred Premiums, and no in- 

crease of annual payment on any class of Policies. 

Dividends on the Progressive Plan, and also upon the Guarantee Interest 

Plan. 





: COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
R. C. FROST, Secretary. 
F. A. PUTNAM, M.D., . ; 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Examiners. 


All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, and 
are free from restrictions on travel. 


It pore Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 
North, and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in the profits of the Company unless 
otherwiee specified. 
wae days’ grace allowed on each payment, and the Policy held good during that 
time. 
Dividends are declared annually upon all Policies that have been in force a full year, 
and are available on payment of the next annual premium. 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN L. BROWNELL, President Open Board Brokers. 
WALTER R. BLAKE, Brooklyn, New York. 

CHAS. F. DAVENPORT, Lockwood and Davenport, Bankers. 
FRANCIS E. MORSE, New Jersey. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN, Dabney, Morgan & Co., Bankers. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President of the Company. 
JULIUS R. POMEROY, Chambers and Pomeroy, Attorneys. 
JOHN PIERPONT, President of the Company. 

SETH E. THOMAS, American Clock Company. 

ARCHIBALD TURNER, Turner Bros., Bankers. 





AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Company, 
Office: 149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


>< 
PECULIAR FEATURES. 


Au. Poxicres Non-FoORFEITABLE BY THEIR TERMS, 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE in the payment of renewal Premiums given in the Policies. 

Premiums lower than the average, and the same as have just been jointly adopted 
by several Standard Companies, viz. : the ‘* Mutual,” ‘‘ Equitable,” ‘‘ Washington,” &c. 

Loans on Poticres made afler two Annual Premiums have been paid. 

DrvipENDs on the contribution plan, by which each Policy-holder receives a share 
of the Surplus in the same proportion he has contributed to it. 

Novzn Forms or InsuRANCE. 


A Tontine Department, 
The only one in the United States. 


Tontrinzs provide for Old Age just as Life Insurance does for early death. They are 
much patrouined in Europe, mee about Fifty Millions of dollars are invested in 


them. 
The depositors form a family, so to s the survivors of which share, in equitable 
proportions, the inheritance derived from the accumulated deposits of those that die. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, Pres’t. ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 












HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Act’y. 
DIRECTORS: 
H. LUDLOW. J.0. M 
. vi e ea 
JONATHAN THORNE, ' J, WILSON STRATTON, 
ROBE Ci TELL, R. x tay, LIJ. 
J. JO) BRA 


P. GIRAUD FOSTER is. rT 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. FOSTER & THOMAS, Solicitors. 











| To carry out the project, however, requires the co-operation 


CHARLES MoMILLAN, M. D., Medical Hxaminer. 
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ECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This enterprising pee em has cut entirely loose from the old-fash- 
— uirements and rules sv long in vogue with Life Companies, and 
policies as follows : 
gyri t Non-Forfeitable ri. ay only one payment. : 
2d.—No extra charge on the lives of females. 
3d —Free permits to Officers of the Army and Navy. 
4th.—Free permits to visit foreign countries whenever the inswred 80 


This Company numbers among its Board of Directors some of the 
most prominent and wealthy citizens of the United States, and whose 
names are a guarantee for good management of its affairs, and justice to 
the insured, viz. : 

Mas. Gen. AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE, Governor of Rhode Island. 
Hon. WILLIAM SPRAGUE, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 
Hon. HENRY B. ANTHONY, 

JOHN CARTER BROWN, Eiq., of Brown & Ives. 

EARL P. MASON, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 


The Branch office of the Company in in the City of New York is located at 


We. 10 Wall Street, 


where any information will be furnished in reference to the caned Tables of Life 
urance. 


WILLIAM Y. POTTER, Secretary. 








SIMON 8. BUCKLIN, President. 
w. T. OKIE, 
Manager for New York City. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


3846 & 348 BROADWAY, 








(ORGANIZED MAY 1845.) 
Assets, over = = = = 


13,000,000. 


ANNUAL sae A over $6,000,000. _NON-FORFEITURE PLAN ottetontet by 
this Com LL POL NON-FORFEITABLE. PURELY MUTUAL— 
Policy-Ho dere vesel Vine all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, available in settle- 
ment of second and all subsequent Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million dollars. 

New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, Insuring $30,765,947. 
1869, 10,717, 34,446,308. 
The following Tables concisely —_— the progress of the Company during the past 
six years. 














Received for Accumulation of assets Cash Dividends 
Premiums, &c. during the year. actually paid. 
1864, - - - - $1,729,810. - ,085,412, - - - -- $098,555. 
:— a aaa 
ee ae ae 
1800, - -- - BOW, - - 2,327,102. - 1,535,399. 
21,408,899. 10,622,258. 3,769,386. 

the six years have been disbursed for losses, $3,769,386 have been 

Bm J to meting eelacee in ividende, end et the Assets perth ye an increase during 

that period of over ten and a @ hay million 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Act’y. 
THEODORE ms SANTA, | Cashier. 
Goreme B. Sevens, ; D., * | atedteat Eeaméners. 
Cuas. Wricut, M. D., Assistant Medical Hraminer. 


Qn 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO). 


BOS T ON. 
Offers Unequaled Advantages and Courts Investigation, 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
No. 155 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








TT ALL & M, MannING, 


MANAGERS. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED IN 1843. 


ee Ne = Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


Casl'Aagets, — - $8,000,000. 


Every Description of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


B. F, STEVENS, 
President. 





Jj. M. -cmisermnectia . 

Secretary. 

cal = STEVENS, Agent, 
ue 10 mreneeays | New York. 


o 


of employees who should, and doubtless would, lend their aid 
to such a praiseworthy endeavor. 

In a future article we shall give a sketch of a plan, or at 
least offer some suggestions, indicative of the manner by which 
the acknowledged benefits of Life Insurance may be secured 
to the industrial-classes, and explain the reasons why, under 
the existing systems, this large class of the community is prac- 
tically debarred from participation in its advantages. 

0 > ge 
INSURANCE ITEMS. 

Or a mutually retiring disposition—The president and 
other stockholders of the “Secure-as-a-Government-Bond ” 
Insurance Company. This is a Capital joke. 





Dominick VoorHIES, the man murdered in Brooklyn the 
other day, was insured against accident in the Traveler’s for 


about forty thousand dollars besides. 





Joun E. DE Wirt, manager of the Phenix Life Office in 
in this city has resigned. He is president of a new company, 
the Ben. Franklin. We know the Pheenix will survive the 


-| shock, and are nearly as confident of the success of the Ben. 


Franklin. 





AN association—not on the co-operative plan—has been 
organized in this city, called the Fortuna. Its object is to 
make the burden of paying premiums seem lighter by accept- 
ing small weekly payments. All agents are compelled to give 
bonds. The insurance is placed in one of our oldest and best 
companies—the New York Life. 





Ir a paper telling the truth should damage a corporation to 
the extent of one hundred thousand dollars, how many papers 
would have to pyblish a similar unwholesome truth before the 
company would be damaged to the extent of its realized assets, 
including a vast reserve fund, “secured by the state,” and 
bonus to its president? How many? 





Wuat’s in a name? A great deal. When a man insures 
his life, he offers his family a secwrity against the evils of the 
future. His policy is a good security for a loan. He views 
the possibilities of the future with a feeling of secugity, and 
to make assurance double sure, he is very apt to select a com- 
pany whose name and standing is in itself, Security! 

J. W. GuirEav has invented and published a chart or plan 
showing how a Life Insurance Company can maintain solvency 
.and pay dividends. Though there are some, figures on it, the 
arrangement is so simple that any one who is not an actuary 
can comprehend it. As there are some companies which are 
trying hard to maintain solvency and pay large dividends it 
will have wide use. One of the prominent note companies of 
Connecticut might employ it advantageously, and perhaps 
learn how to pay a fifty. per cent. dividend on all kinds of 
policies, either at the end of the second or some subsequent 
year, say the centennial for instance. The chart is a good 
thing. 








A. F. HASTINGS, Pres't. W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres'’t. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


JNSPRE JN TRE 


Qoearity 


NEW YORK. 
Capital, s s s $ | 9000,0 00. 


Office: No. 119 Broaaweay. 














NEW YORK AGENCY 


OF THE 


fEtna Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, 
No. 62 Watt Street, 
Incorporated 1819. J. A. ALEXANDER, Agent 
Assets, $5,052,880.12. | Liabilities, $499,803.55. 


Capital, $3,000,000. 





B. S. WALCOTT, Pres'’t. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. 





THOMAS JAMES, Actuary, 
Eastern Agency Dep't. 


CASH ASSETS, 


S2H1.512.12. 














five thousand dollars, and was insured in other companies for | 
| 





MABIE, TODD & C0. 
Cases, 


180 Broadway, 


Gold Pens and 
New York. 


ALL GOODS BEARING OUR NAME WARRANTED. 


IMPERIAL 


Fire Insurance wiih nr 
LONDON. 


Factory, 138 Wooster Street. 








ASSETS (over) $8; 000,000, GOLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN U. S.: 


Nos. 40 & 42 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








HENRY T. DROWNE, Pres't. HENRY H. HALL, Sec’y. 


ELLISON, HOLLIS & CO., Boston Agents. 


(Incorporated 1838.) 


NATIONAL 
Fire INSURANOE COMPANY, 


Ciry oF NEW YoaE. 


OFFICES : 


52 Wall St., New York and 7 Kilby St., 








Culbert & Co. 
Poeket Books, 


24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Russia oeathey Goods, Dyessing Gases, Bags, Ke. 











WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 





The Meriden Silver Plate Co., 
Manufacturers of the Finest Quality of 
QuaDRUPLE PLATED WARE, 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


SALESROOM: 


No. 11 Maiden Lane, (wew tron Buitaing) New York. 








cot ax Baitanmig gp 


f the Fi 
whanufacturers of TIE TDSst Quality of 


Cassie’, Plated Goods, 
lout CMeuite Len, ConnD 


SALESROOM ! 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 











New York. 











Manufactory Established 1824. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


WRITING INES, FLUID, &c. 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES, FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
127 and 129 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
R. P, 


Railway Passengers Assurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 








THE 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


J. G. BAT TERSON, Pres’t. 








This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 for $990.70 . 


Received in Premiums. 


© Cash Assets, - 





C. D. PALMER, Sec’y. 


sang 166.2820. 
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MARVIN & CO’S 


Alum and Dry Plaster 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAFES. 





Insurance Companies and Bankers supplied with 


the BEST SAFES in the market, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 








BANK WORK OF ALL KINDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
The Celebrated Magnetic and Automatic 


LOCKS’, 





now adopted by the Treasury Department and Banks generally. 





PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES : 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


108 Bank St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





CONNECTICUT | 
Mutual Life Insurance Company | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, over - = $27,000,000. 
SURPLUS, Jan. Ist, 1869, - 7,125,443 | 


Expense of management during its entire history less than any other 
Company. 

Average rate of interest received on investments higher than any 
other Company. 





Its Dividends from the beginning have averaged 50 per cent. of the |- 


premium paid. 
ZEPHANIAH PRESTON, V. Pres. WOODBRIDCE S. OLMSTED, Sec’y. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary. 





KE. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO, 


591 BROADWAY, | 





Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, NEW YORK, 


Have the finest assortment in the world of 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, 


Photographic Albums. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


CaRD MANUFACTORY. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
Nos, 77 and 79 Futton Srreet, 


Manufacturer of Printers’ and Engravers’ Cards. 





JOHN C. BRUEN, 
WOOD ENGRAVER, 


7 Beekman St., New York. 





PONT 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PSSETS, $6,500,000. 





Issues all forms of Life and Endowment Policies on 
ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 





NEARLY ALL RESTRICTIONS UN BUSINESS 
AND TRAVEL REMOVED. 





Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. on 
the full amount of Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the Insur- 
ance, or to reduce the premium as the applicant 
may elect. 


E. FESSENDEN, - - - President. 


J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


No. 153 Broadway, New York. 
A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 





THe 


Stenington Line 
BETWEEN - 

BOSTON and NEW YORK, A 
COMBINES 


Comfort and Safety. 





——<——_~<— 


Muvrtvac 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE U. S,. 


240 Broadway, New York. 


Thirty Days’ Grace Allowed in Payment of 
Premiums. 








LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


fotces on gp Alans, 


All Policies Entitled to Partici- 
pation in Profits. 











PivipENDS PECLARED ANNUALLY. 





PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 





Jas. D. ReyMERT, President. 
ASHER S. MILLs, Secretary. 
Tuos. H. Wuirs, M. D., Med. Examiner. 





Working Agents Wanted in all the States. Apply to 
the Home Office. 


SCRIPTU RE, 
bb Liberty St, N, A 


SELLS EXCELLENT 


SHGARS. 








INNOCENT ON THAT HEAD.—Franx Bearo. Reasonably. 
ee ¢ . ALL. THE > 1 
Portfolio of Gems from Foreign Studios.) one iptusrRaTED works, | Mercantile Mutual Marine Insurance 
IN NUMBERS, COMPANY, 


Portfolio of Studies of Animal Life. 


12 Tinted Plates after the best Masters, 11x14 inches, $2 00. 
These Portfolios will be mailed free to any address in the United 
States on receipt of the price. Address 
The American Art Publishing Company, 
93 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 


Delivered in New York and Brooklyn Semi-monthly, payable on 
delivery. Bound copies at lowest prices forwarded to any address. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
No. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


SPECIMENS BY CARRIER SENT TO ANY PART OF THE CITY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, New York. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 








THE 
CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office: 183 Broadway. 
N.S. PALMER, Gen’) Agent. 


Assets, 
$7,500,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


Income, 
$3,500,000. 


CLAIMS 


Paid to Insured, Paid on Policies, 


$2,500,000. $2,250,000. 


The only Company. that guarantees ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, and the 
- first in the U. 8. to pay Dividends on and after the first renewal. 
The Books and Circulars issued by the Company, will 
be furnished to any person applying for them. 


JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
Ss. H. WHITH, Secretary and Treasttirer. 


POLLAK & SON, 


Manufacturers of Genuine 








MEERSCHAUM GOODS, 


519 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
STORES :2 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 Broadway, New York. 
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All the Surplus Divided among the Assured. Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
No Restrictions on Residence or Travel. 


ASSETS. - - = $2,500,000. 


{In Liberality to Policy-holders Unsurpassed. 


WALTER S. CRIFFITH, Prest. 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secy. J. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treas: 
WM. J. COFFIN, Actuary. A. P. CAPWELL, Counsel. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1823, 


Chickering & Sons 


AMERICAN 


PLANO-HORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received Neve 
thie Highest Au ard, ahove all competitors, in the 
United States. London and Paris. 


nty- fou) hirst Premiums. in every instance 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 
by the highest authority, THe 


. Paris, 1867, we were awarded 
IMpertAL Cross oF THe LEGION or 
Honor, and a First GoLp Mepau. The Legion of Honor was the high- 
est award at the Paris E Xposition to ny Piano-Forte establishment com 
peting, and CHICKER ING & SONS aione received that award. 

Our manufactory cove rs an entire icre of ground, six stories in height, 
and is ne arly doi ible the size of any other Piano Factory in the world. 

Every pe of the Piano is made in this one building, under our own 


speeial vigilance. We are now finishing 45 Pianos per week, employing 
100 of the most skillful w orkthen in th country We have now perfected 
arrangements, by } COU oul re building, to finish 60 
Pianos per weel, hie] i wrease Of our orders 

THE CHICKERING PIANOS ' nd at all the 
pring pal cons , 1 " ne " public 
schools, convents, & Every Piano ompanied by written 
warranty 

246 Washinston St., Boston. 


lt Bast Fourteenth ‘st., New Work. 


Novelty Iron Works, 


77 & 83 Liberty St., cor, Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Plain and Ornamental lron Work, of all kinds, for Buildings 








FOR THE FAMILY. 


THE HALFORD 


LHICHSTEHERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


Unrivaled by any relish intended for Family 
use; exactly suited to all tastes and all 
conditions of people, and approved 
and recommended by the best 
Families in the Country. 


MAY BE HAD OF ANY FIRST CLASS GROCER. 


Price only Fifty Cents per Bottle. 





THE 


Pacific Mutual Insurance Company, 


176 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Howard Building. 


Assets, - over $1,000,000, 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Average Annual Profit divided amongst the Insured, about 30 per cent. 


A Discount is made in lieu of Script, if desired. 





New Crop Teas now Arriving. 
GET FRESH GOODS AND SAVE MONEY. 


"PEE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1361.) 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 

(P. O. Box 5643.) NEW YORK, 
Are now receiving the choicest EAnLty Picktncs New Crop Tras from 
the best cultivated districts of China and Japan, per ships “ Argonaut,” 
“Game Coc k, ” “Stanley C astle ” “ Nettie Merryman,” “Atma,” * Willie 
Rickmers,” * George Becker, “ Mary Lee,” “ Carrie,” “ Nautille,” “ Queen 
of the Seas,” and “ Mary Whitridge, * some of which have alre: uly arrived 
and others are expected within a short time. 

These Teas have been selected with great care, 
ence to the taste and wants of our customers. 
of the choicest flavor, and cannot fail of 
cases. 

We shall now fill “ club orders” 
ties to suit our customers, 


and with especial refer- 
They are very fresh and 
giving entire satisfaction in all 


from these new crop Teas, in quanti- 
at the prices named in the following 

rice List of Teas. 
Oolong (slack), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1. per Ib. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 7Oc., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
English Breakfast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 

per Ib. 
imperiai (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Young Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Uncolored Japan, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Gunpowder (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND CROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFER, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c., per pound. Hotels, 
Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who use large quantities 
of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our FRENCH BREAK- 
FAST and DINNER COFFEE , Which we sell at the low price of 30 cents 
per pound, and warrant to giv e perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from. 5 to8 profits by purchasing their Teas of the 
— American Tea Company. 

5 ee system of supplying clubs throughout the country, consumers 
in all parts of the United States can receive their teas at the same prices 
(with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. Ifthey are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great 
American Tea Company. Direct letters and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 § 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


For 11 months, ending December 31st, 1869, 
AND OF ITS ASSETS ON THAT DAY. 


- 


VP0D 10 


Assets F ebruary ist, 1869.. seen ; 4 | BRS pet 
Receipts during 11 panisthe : 
Policy Fees, Annuities, Premiums 
ee ee $11,175,659 87 
Interest, 
Rents .... 


Premium on Gold and 


2 090,358 48 
$13,266,018 385 
$42 591,808 45 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and matured En- 


dowments..........cccccecccee.sss 1,702,651 25 
eo 3,585,418 22 
Annuities, 


and Conmuta- 


Surrendered 
Commissions 


Policies, 


— 


O96, 849 57 
493,726 44 
1,079 26 


tion of future Commissions......... 

BR PCNSCS. HOG TAKCS: + oss i656 0cseea 

CFR WRIPITIOUGS ois cs 8c eae ais bso erediace a's 
y, 

Net Assets December 31st, 

INVESTED 

and in banks and 


AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash on hand 


trust companies... . $1,857,530 50 


3onds and Mortgages... : 27,319,882 47 
United States and State Stoc ke and 
EN ge oad Eh a crete oda Saale nd nee OREO EE tO 
ROOT: TRUS 6 tr oxd nea s See pekinese ea ea 953,717 40 
Balances due by Agents... . 7,544 70 


$65,211,583 71 


Add: 
Interest accrued but not due............ $155,847 68 
3 G0: ANE UNPAIG. 62.506. c80e ss 30,260 64 
Premiums due but not received. ........ 286,154 14 
Premiums deferred Quarterly and 
PGi AMIGO) 66-5 6's 6.55 d 005 2 scv ees 1,500,000 00 
Market value of Stocks in excess 
gL eR rar ORC a eae 684,771 00 
$2,657,033 41 
Gross Assets, December 31st, 1869... ...... 6. ee eee eee $67,868,617 12 
Increase in Net Assets for the 11 months..............-. $5,886,288 61 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same 
correct. - ~~ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


(SIGNED) Actuary. 


The foregoing statement comprises the business of eleven months 
only. The fiscal year of the Company has hitherto commenced on the 
first day of February and expired upon the 3ist day of January. For 
several years past the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of this 
State has urged the officers of the Company to make the fiscal year coin 
cident with the calendar year, pursuant to the provisions of a special 
statute authorizing such change. The Board of 
on January 19, inst., decided that the time had arrived when compliance 
with the wishes of the State authorities was both expedient and proper, 
and it accordingly made the change. Hereafter the fiscal year of the 
Company will extend from the first day of January to the 8ist day of 
December, both dates inclusive. 
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W. SMITH BROWN, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
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VOL. III., No. 4. 


SELECTIONS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE ALDINE PRESS—-MARCH NUMBER. 


NEW YORK PAPERS. 


“The March number of THE ALDINE Press, the previous numbers ot which have 
won for it the reputation of being the most exquisitely printed journal in this country. 
contains seven superb engravings, one engraved expressly for it. and all admirably 
printed ; while the literary contents, which relate not merely to art, but also include 
yapers on literary and miscellaneous subjects, are a worthy accompaniment of them. 
Six montis ago it seemed impossible for America to produce a work more creditable 
to its attainments in the typographic art, but each succeeding number has presented 
excellencies, not missed in the preceding, but most gratifying when presented to the 
eye." — Times, Feby. %. . 


‘The February number of THE ALDINE Press, published by Sutton, Bowne & Co., 
283 Liberty Street, New York City, is the most beautiful specimen of typographical per- 
fection we have ever seen in a periodical. It is printed on beautiful cream laid paper. 
and contains, besides a choice literary repast from the pens of various popular authors. 
two magnificent engravings from Doré, and five others from artists of distinction. This 
unsurpassed ‘Typographical Art Journal’ is published monthiy at the low rate of $2 
per annum.’’— Scientific American. 


‘* We have the advance sheets of Tur ALDINE Press for March, and can promise its 
atrens a treat. The piece de resistance is a large wood-cut, engraved especially for this 
journal, of a huge solid silver punch-bowl, made by the Gorham Company, and which 


is most interesting as a work of art, in connection with which Mr. E. C. Chick, the edit- 
Also engraved expressly for its 


or of THe ALDINE Press, has a descriptive article. 
pages, is a wood-cut of Mr. Brown's well-known chromo * The Crown of New England. 
which is described by Mr. J. R. Thompson. 


There are further an original poem, a story by Mr. Hosmer, a second paper 


on Chateau 
briand’s * Atala,” by Rev. J. C. 


several editorials, and an excellent new feature, * Topics of the Month,’ in which is a 
most readable review of last month's art. doings. some notes on music, and notices of 
new publications.”"—Evrening Mail, March 3 


‘Tue ALDINE Press, one of the finest typographical issues which the month brit 
round, brings with it for March thr xquisitely engraved pictures —Brown’'s °* ( 
of New Engla Blumauer’s * High Pine Peal nd t Funeral m Doré’s * ¢ i 
ind Atala rhe petiodical ie printed upon tinted paper, and besides beit 
typographic art, is filled with pleasant art reading matte "—World, M \ 


* THE ALDINE Press, Sutton, Bowne & Co., No. %3 Liberty Street. 
ment over all the preceding ones. 
typographical execution as this monthly s 
for the most critical reader, as well as the most fashionable drawing-room 





in number, the best of which is entitled * American Art in Solid Silver." 


mounting a base of verd antique, and lined with gold, after the pattern, although not 
a servile imitation, of those superb works in the precious metals which abound in the 
great private collections of Europe, and which the illustrations of the London Neu 
have made somewhat familiar to our eyes, in the guise of royal presents or pr 


memorials, withiu the last twenty years. 





The votary of the weird and sup 
represented in spectral impressiveness, with Chactas bent 
saint. Another illustration of a lofty mountain peak, by the same artist, is given 

vealing the somber and gloomy mental characteristics of that gifted genius. whom w 
hope soon to welcome to the shores of America. 
given 
eminently beautiful as to look like the finest steel or copper mezzotints 


who desires good reading and beautiful pictures.""—New York Daily Star, Mar. 7. 


*A View of the Dead Sea,’ and Doré’s 
‘Sampson and Delilah’ from * Old Testament Shadows.’ a humorous cut by Beard. and 
last but not least. two magnificent large size cuts, one from Doré’s * Atala.’ and the 
other a German Engraving of * High Pine Peak.’ complete the illustrative contents. 


French, D. D., a Boston letter from W. T. Brigham. 


New York. 
The March number of this artistic publication is, in some particulars, an improve 
Nothing has come within our notice so complete in 
rial, which presents a valuable miscellany 
The con- 
tributions to general topics, interesting to lovers of art, scenery, and books, are fifteen 
i The cent ac 
companying by way of illustration, represents a gigantic punch-bowl. of silver, sur- 






ural 
illustrations of Gustave Dore will find the funeral scene of Atala, by Chateaubriand. 
in prayer over the departed 


Several other pictorial views are 
all of which are engraved on wood for THe ALDINE Press, but which are so 
The price of 
this remarkable work is only $2 a year, which brings it within the reach of every one 





‘THE ALDINE Press for March exhibits in a most gratifying manner the energy and 
good taste of the proprietors and their determination to make it acceptable as well for 
its literary contents as for the per of its typography and the exquisite finish of its 
illustrations. There are original articles in the number by Rev. J. Clement French,S.S. 
Conant, and other writers of reputation, and a very pleasing poem ‘ Whither?” by a 
writer whose name is indicated only by the initials M.C.M. The engraving of the 
Solid Silver Punch-Bowi on the first page is exceedingly effective. Besides this. there 
are five admirable pictures; one of Gustave Doré. We are glad to know that Tne 
—— Press is rapidly gaining that wide popularity it so well deserves.”°—Posf, 
March 4. 


** What a capital specimen of art and typography in America we have in the March 
number of THE ALDINE Press! The print and paper are positively splendid, and some 
of the wood-engravings are beyond anything of the same kind that we have scen. 
‘The Crown of New England,’ for instance, an engraving from George L. Brown's cele- 
brated picture. exhibits the happiest combination of clearness and softness. force and 
delicacy. Much the same may be said of *Chactas and Atala.’ from Dore’s illustration 
of Chateaubriand’s novel—a romance which may be called the very consummation and 
triumph of sentimentality, but which, at least has the merit of giving an imaginative 
artist many splendid chances. The original literary matter of Tue ALDINE PReEss-is 
very good, and does not wear the appearance of having been supplied merely to pad 
the spaces between the engravings.”’—Jndependent, March 10. 


“Tue ALDINE Press for March brings another superb specimen of the typographic 
art, Under the energetic and artistic management of Mr. fb. ©, Chick. this really beau- 
tifal monthly improves with each number, and its literary contents begins to assume 
something near an equality with its appearance, though to fairly Match st will demand 
avery high order of matter. The care taken to secure engravings trom the hands of 


recognized masters, and, what is even better than that. engravings whose excellence 


needs no famous name to commend them; the good taste and aptness of the literary 
matter, original and selected; the rich toned paper, and the unusual perfectness of the 
printing. have combined tomake THE ALDINE Press a welcome visitor not only, but 
to cause it to be more and more widely sought for. Messrs, Sutton, Bowne & Co., the 
publishers, are to be congratulated upon the assured success of 
tiun Union, March 12. 





** What a funny thing is the English language, and how full of fanny contrasts. Ws 
walk down Broadway amid a din of disore and. seemingly, never end noise. We 
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‘THe ALDINE PREss continues to reproduce specimens of fine wood engraving, and 
to illustrate the perfection which the typographical art has attained in this country 
The Mareh number also contains some good reading matter.” — 7'risune. March & 
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BOSTON PAPERS. 


“The March number of Tue ALDINE Press is out promptly, and 1s as usual a thing 
of beauty in illustration and typographical execution. Gustave Doré, Blumauer, an 
George L. Brown are the principal artists represented in its pictures. -Boston Adver- 
fiser, March 4. 


“Tug ALDINE Press for March, carries out, excellently well, the three-fold design 
of the periodical; making it a specimen of elegant typography, quite an art journal, and 
not a little of a popular magazine Its size furnishes opportunity for tasteful display ; 
and, inthe way of engravings and printing, care is taken to retch quite perfect results. 
The reading matter is original and miscellaneous and includes an essay by 8. S. Conant. 
The proprietors have arranged to give, in each issue, at least three pictures suitable for 
framing, besides numerous smaller cuts..""—Boston Transcript, March 4 


‘THe ALDINE Press for March is a beautiful number. Two large wood-cuts form 
companion and contrasting pictures, illustrating the characteristic differences of German 
and French engraving on wood. The one is from Doré’s ‘Atala,’ the funeral scene, W ith 
a second paper by Rey. J. Clement French. Theother is ‘High Pine Peak,’ after Blu- 
mauer, adelicately-drawn and engraved mountain scene of surpassing grandeur. Besides 
these there is a capital humorous sketch, a very gem in its way, and a splendid design 
of asilver punch-bowl. The engraving and printing of these pictures is as nearly per- 
fect as any seen in the most elaborate and expensive books published, and is truly 
remarkable in a periodical. Tue ALDINE Press, isall that its publishers claim for it, 
and more too.”"’— Boston Post, March A. ‘ 


OTHER PAPERS. 


* Tae ALDINE Press for March is at once a specimen of fanltless typography. mer- 
itorious engraving, and literary excellence. The work is a luxury to a critical eye, and 
the unskillfulean but appreciate its beautiful effects. Messrs. Sutton, Bowne & Co., 








New York, are the publishers; and the editorial management devolves upon Mr. E. C 
Chick, whose columns exemplify the scholarly training of old Brown.”’— Providence 
Journal, March 5. 
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The Aldine Press, 


Sutton, Bowne & Co., Publishers, 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO.,, 


I, CHATEAUBRIAND’s ATALA, (Zhird Paper,) 


II. THe Aim or THE ALDINE, - o 


III. THen ann Now, - - - < . : 
IV. THe Sins oF SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM, - 
V. Tue Younc Poet's SoriLogvuy, - . . 
VI. FECHTER, - : : - : : 
VII. How THE Ort BussBLe Burst, - - - 
VIII. Sr, Ann’s CHURCH AND !Ts RECTOR, - 
IX. THREE SONGs, - : : 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


J. Clement French, D. D. 
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Contents for April: 


. - Editorial. 38 
- D. O’C. Townley. 38 
St. Clair McKelway. 38 


B. G, Hosmer, 39 


OILS AND 

CooMANS’ 

. - Topics OF 
Art, . 
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Literature, 


THE 

- E. T. Mason. 39 
- - J. K. Medbery. 39 
Editorial. 
E.R.Sill. 42 | *V: 


LirE PROBLEMS, 


Illustrations: 


I CHACTAS AT THE GRAVE OF ATALA - : - 
Il. PORTRAIT OF REV. NOAH HUNT SCHENCK, D.D.~— - 


III, 
E IV. 


V1. 
VIL. 


VIIl. A BIG BITE. 


ST. ANN’S-ON-THE-HEIGHTS, - - - - - 
THE LADDER OF TYRE, - - - . . ‘ . : 
V. SCENE OF THE FEEDING OF THE 


FIVE THOUSAND, - . 


A FAMILY SCENE IN POMPEII, - - - - - ; . 
SILVER-PLATED EPERGNE, - - - - - - - - 


Mr. BeEEcHER’s “ LIFE OF JESUS THE CuristT,” 
ADVANTAGES OF CRYING, A ” e s - - “s 
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POMPEI!AN INTERIOR, - “ - . W. H. 


23 Liberty St., New York. 
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> Frank Beard. Cov. 


Arrangements have been perfected by which aT LEAST THREE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, suitable for framing, shall appear in each number, besides numerous smaller cuts, gems 


of the wood-engraver’s art. The reputation already attained shall be viewed by the publishers as an incentive to still greater excellence in this department. The reading matter 
is not technical, nor does it discourse exclusively ot Art. While Art as a specialty receives ample attention, care is taken that the subject is not overdone, and a judicious intro- 
duction of miscellaneous matter—stories, essays, sketches, and poetry, original and selected, gives the paper an interesting character for general readers. The universal testimony 


of the first papers in the country is sufficient evidence of the worth of THE ALDINE Press as an Art Journal, in spite of the “ridiculously low price.” 





Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. On rollers, to go by mail without injury, $2.50. 


Liberal deductions to canvassers or clubs. Send for Special Prospectus. 
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Medals awarded to Sanborn’s Machinery at World’s Fair, London. and the 
Exposition, Paris. 


SANBORN'S CUTTING MACHINES. 


Four Sizes, 28, 33, 36 and 42 inches. 





28 inch Machine, Price. $475.00. 


In USE and EN@OORSEOD er THE ALDINE PSESS. 





Wherever used, SANBORN’S MACHINES are pronounced, both in prinoiple and quality, 
superior to any in the market. 

They cut easy, true, smooth and rapidly, and are true in every part. 

The 28 inch LEVER CUTTER, to work exclusively by hand, is very simple, 
and universally popular with parties who have no steam power. Price, $375.00. 

Shears of all sizes, Card Cutters, heavy Screw and Hydraulic Standing Presses, and every 
‘ kind of Machinery for a Complete Book Bindery, manufactured by 


CG. H. SANBORN & CO., 
78 Duane Street, New York. 


Seth er, Sons & Co's 
Wye MAND Ge CLOCKS, 


In Bronze, Cilt and Marble Cases. 








The movements are seaile ' upon the French oh un, require winding but semi- 
monthly, and strike the hours and half-hours. 








Illustrated Catalogues mailed upon application, containing forty beautiful designs. 


American Clock Company, Sole Agents, 


| 3 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
| 103 Lake Street, Chicago, 
| 310 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 








MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM & DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 





Insurance Companies and Bankers supplied with the 
best Safes in the market, at Very Low Prices. 


BANK WORK OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 





The celebrated Magnetic and Automatic 


LOCKS, : 


now adopted by the Treasury Department §& Banks generally 





PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
No. 265 Broadway, New York. 


No. 721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 108 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 



































GEO. A. JONES, 


gNES & CO. 


6 Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK, 











JAS. WOOD. 


CEORGE * x0 


Largest manufacturers in the U. 8. of 
Fine Regulators & American Clocks. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ATKIN’S CLOCK ‘CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 











FRENCH BRONZE, GILT § MARBLE CLOCKS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 








German Cuckoo Clocks, Dumpling-Eater Clocks, and Bird Clocks with Music, 



































